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An ESSAY on TRAGEDY: 


Mlluftrative of the Frontifpiece, reprefenting MELPOMENE, the q 
Tragic Mufe. 


To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 

To raife the genius, and to mend the heart ; 

To make mankind in confcious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each fcene, and be what they behold : 

For this the Tragic Mufe firft trod the ftage, 

Commanding tears to ftream through every age ; 

Tyrants no more their favage natures kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. Pore. 












ly is pot furprifing that that part look upon with pleafure ;’ and fuch a 
of the drama, which we call pleafure we meet with in the repre- 
Tragedy, fhould have met with uni- {entation of a well-written tragedy. 
verfal encouragement in all the polite : sefelf 
nations of the world : for a perfect tra- > ah pleafure Heaven atte 
gety bb ened the ected pretation A brave a ftruggling with the ftorms 
















of human nature, and is capable of of fee, 
affording one of the moft delightful ang greatly falling with a falling ftate. 
and improving entertainments. ‘A Pore. 





virtuous man, ftruggling with mif- . «dike 
fortunes, is fuch a {peétacle,’ fays an ~ Diverfions of this kind wear out of 


illuitrious ancient, «as the gods might our thoughts every thing that is —- 
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and little. ‘Theycherifh and cultivate 
that humanity which is the ornament 
of ournature. They foften infoleuce, 
footh affliction, and reconcile the mind 
to the difpenfations of Providence. 
Tragedy, indeed, is nv other than 
philofophy introduced upon the ‘age, 
retaining all its natural properties, 
remitting nothing of its native gra- 
vity, but aiifted and embellifhed by 
ether favouring circumitances: for it 
is not Only of a truly philofophical 
nature, but to all the force and gra- 
vity of wildom it adds graces and al- 
lurements which are peculiarly its 
cwi—the harmony of verfe, the con- 
trivance of the fable, the excellence 
of imitation, and the truth of aétion*. 
Confidered as an exhibition of the 
charaSters and behaviour of men, in 
fome of the moft trying aad critical 
fituations of life, Tragedy exhibits a 
nobie idea of poetry. It is a direct 
imitation of human manners and ac- 
tions. Unlike the epic poem, it does 
not exhibit characters by the narration 
and defcription of the poet: for the 
poet himfeif difappears ; and the very 
perionages are fet before us, acting 
and fpeaking what is fuitable to their 
characters. Hence, no kind of writ- 
ing is fo great a trial of the author’s 
profound knowledge of the human 
heart. No kind of writing has fo 
much power, when happily executed, 
to raife the ilrongeit emotions. It is 
a mi: ror in which we behold ourfelves, 
and the calamities to which we are 
expofed ; a faithful copy of the hu- 
man pailions, with all their dreadful 
efetts, when they are fuffered to be- 
come extravagant and uncontrouled. 
The intention of Tragedy, in fhort, 
is to improve our virtuous tenfibility ; 
and, in courfe, in its general ftrain 


and fpirit, it is favourable to virtue. 
Love and admiration of virtuous cha- 
raters, compatiion for the injured and 
diftrefled, and indignation againft the 
authors of their fufferings, are the 
fentiments the moft generally excited 
by this high and diftinguifhed {pecies 
of moral compofition. 

The Tragic Mufe, moreover, has 
been thought highly favourable to 
Liberty. A noble writer, {peaking 
of the French nation, as it exilted 
long before the late great revolution 
in that country, exprefles himfelf thus : 
‘Inthe dramatic art, the French have 
been fo happy, as to raife their ftage 
to as great perfection as the genius of 
their nation will permit. But the high 
fpirit of Tragedy can ill fubfift where 
the fpirit fv liberty is wanting, The 
genius of this poetry confifts in the 
lively reprefentation of the diforders 
aad mifery of the Great ; to the end 
that the people, and thofe of a Jower 
condition, may be taught the better to 
content themfelves with privacy, en- 
joy their fafer flate, and prize the 
equality and juftice of their guardian 
Jaws. If this be found agreeable to 
the juft tragic model, which the An- 
cients have delivered to us, it will 
eafily be conceived how little fuch a 
model is proportioned to the capacity 
or taite of thofe, who, in along fe- 
ries of degrees, from the loweft pea- 
fant to the highett flave of royal blood, 
are taught to idolize the next in power 
above them, and think nothing fo 
adorable as that unlimited greatnefs, 
and tyrannic power, which is raifed 
at their own expence, and exercifed 
over themfelves +.’ 

Tragedy, like other arts, was rude 
and imperfect in its commencement. 
Among the Greeks, from whom our 


* A tragedy is a fable exhibited to the view, and rendered palpable to the fenfes 
and every decoration of the ftage is contrived to impofe the delufion on the {peétator, 


by confpiring with the imitation. 


It is addreffed to the imagination, through which 


it opens to itielf a communication to the heart, where it is to excite certain paflions 
and aifuctions: each charatter being perfonified, and each event exhibited, the atten- 
tion of the audience is greatly captivated, and the imagination fo far aids in the de- 


Iufion, as to fympathize with the reprefentation. Mrs. 


Writings and Genius of Shak/peare. 


Montague’s Effay on the 


t Lord Shaftefbury’s Advice to ari Author, Part II. 
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dramatic entertainments are derived, 
the origin of this art was no other 
than the fong which was commonly 
fung at the feftival of Bacchus. A 
t was the facrifice offered to that 
god : after the facrifice, the priefts, 
and all the company attending, fung 
hymns in honour of Bacchus; and, 
from the name of the victim, reayos 
a goat, joined with wd. a fong, un- 
doubtedly arofe the word Tragedy. 
Thete hymns, or lyric poems, were 
fang fometimes by the whole com- 
any, and fometimes by feparate 
ponds, anfwering alternately to each 
other ; making what we call a chorus, 
with its ftrophes and anti(!rophes. In 
order to throw fome variety into this 
entertainment, and to relieve the fing- 
ers, it was thought proper to intro- 
duce a perfon who, between the fongs, 
fhould make a recitation in verte. 
Thefpis was the firft that made this in- 
novation; and /ifchylus, who is pro- 
petly the father of Tragedy, intro- 
duced a dialogue between two per- 
fons, in which he contrived to inter- 
weave fome interefting ftory, and 
brought his actors.on a ftage adorned 
with proper fcenery and decorations. 
All that thefe a€tors recited was called 
epifode, or additional fong, and the 
fongs of the chorus were made to re- 
late no longer to Bacchus, their ori- 
ginal fubjeét, but to the ftory in which 
the a¢tors were concerned. This be- 
gan to give the drama a regular form, 
which was foon after brought to per- 
fe&tion by Sophocles and Euripides. 
It is remarkable in how fhort a fpace 
of time, Tragedy grew up among the 
Greeks, from the rudeft beginnings 
to its moft perfect ftate: for Sopho- 
tles, the greateft and moft corre&t of 
all the tragic poets, flourifhed only 
twenty-two years after Afchylus, and 
was little more than feventy years 
pofterior to Thefpis, 


At firft, the Tragedy was void of art ; 

A fong, where each man danc’dand fung 
his part ; 

And of god Bacchus roaring out the praife, 

Sought a good vintage for their jolly days : 


* See Univerfal Magazine, Vol. LXXXIX, page 2. 


¥ 


Then wine and joy were feen in eath man’s 
eyes, 

And a fat goat was the beft finger’s prize. 

Thelpis was firft, who, all befmear’d with 
lee *, 

Began this pleafure for pofterity : 

And with his carted aétors, anda fong, 

Amus’d the people as he pafs'd along. 

Next Eichylus the different perfons plac’d, 

And with a better matk his players grac’d, 

Upon a theatre his verfe exprefs‘d, 

And thow’d his hero with a bufkin drefs’d, 

Then Sophocles, the genius of the age, 

Increas’d the pomp and beauty of the 
ftage ; 

Engag’d the chorus fong in ev’ry part, 

And polifh’d rugged verfe by rules of art. 

DryDen, 


The chorus, it appears, was the 
bafis of the ancient Tragedy. It was 
not an ornament added to it, nor 2 
contrivance to render ix more perfect; 
but, in fact, the dramatic dialogue 
was an addition to the chorus, which 
was the original entertainment. In 
procefs of time, the chorus, from 
being the principal, became only the 
acceifory in Tragedy ; till, at lait, in 
modern Tragedy, it difappeared en- 
tirely, This, which forms the chief 
difiinétion between the ancient and 
the modern ftage, has given rife to a 
queftion much agitated among the 
partizans of the Ancients and the 
Moderns—whether the drama has 
gained, or fuffered, by the abolition 
of the chorus. But this queftion, to- 
gether with the fubject of the three 
Unities of A&tion, Place, and Time, 
and 2 review of the principal writers 
in Tragedy, both ancient and mo- 
dern, fhall be confidered hereafter. 

It has been already intimated, that 
the original of the ftage was the epic 
poem +; and I fhall clofe this eflay 
with a paflage on the fubje&t from 
Dryden’s fine dedication of the Eneid 
to the marquis of Normanby, after- 
ward duke of Buckingham. ‘ Nar- 
ration,’ fays this excellent poet and 
critic, ‘ doubtlefs, preceded acting, 
and gave laws to it. What at firit 
was told artfully, was, in procefs of 
time, reprefented gracefully to th 


+ Ib. page 4. 
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fight and hearing. Thefe epifodes of pied by them according to the pro- 


Homer, which were proper for the 
ftage, the poets amplified each into 
an aétion: out of his limbs they 
formed their bodies: what he had 
contraéted they enlarged : out of one 
Hercules were made infinity of pyg- 
mies: yet all endued with human 
fouls: for from him, their great 
creator, they have each the ‘ divine 
particulum aure.’ They flowed from 
him at firft, and are at lait refolved 
into him. Nor were they only ani- 
mated by him, but their meafure and 
fymmetry were owing to him. His 
ene, entire, and great action was co- 


portions of the drama: if he finifhed 
his orb within the year, it fufficed to 
teach them, that their action bein 
lefs, and being alfo lefs diverfified with 
incidents, their orb, of confequence, 
muft be circum{cribed in a lefs com- 
pafs, which they reduced within the 
limits either of a natural or an artificial 
day: fo that as he taught them to 
amplify what he had fhortened, by 
the fame rule, applied the contrary 
way, he taught them to fhorten what 
he had amplified. ‘ Tragedy is the 
miniature of human life: an epic 
poem is the draught at length.’ 


THE HISTORY OF GLOVES. 


OME have given Gloves a very 
early original, imagining they 
are noticed in the 108th pfalm, where 
the Royal Prophet declares, he will 
caft his foe over Edom. They go 


fill higher; fuppofing them to be 
ufed in the times of the Judges, Ruth 


iv. 7. where it is faid, it was the 
eultom for a man to take off his fhoe, 
and to give it to his neighbour, as a 
token of redeeming or exchanging 
any thing. They tell us, the word 
which in thefe two texts is ufually 
tranflated /hoe, is by the Chaidee pa- 
raphraft in the latter, rendered glove. 
Cafaubon is of opinion, that gloves 
were worn by the Chaldeans, becaufe 
the word here mentioned is in the 
Talmud Lexicon explained, ‘ the 
cloathing of the hand.’ But it muft 
be confeffed, all thefe are mere con- 
jectures ; and the Chaldean paraphratt 
has taken an unallowable liberty ia 
his verfion. 

Let us, then, be content to begin 
with Xenophon, who gives a clear and 
diftinét account of Gloves. Speaking 
of the manners of the Perfians, he 
gives us a proof of their effeminacy ; 
that, not fatisfied with covering their 
head and their feet, they alfo guarded 
their hands againft the cold with thick 
gloves. Homer, fpeaking of Laertes 
at work in his garden, reprefents him 
with * Gloves on his hands, to fecure 
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them from the thorns.’? Varro, an 
ancient writer, is an evidence in fa- 
vour of their antiquity among the 
Romans. In Lib. it. cap. 35. de Re 
Rutftica, he fays,-that olives gathered 
by the naked hand, are preferable to 
thofe gathered with gloves. Athe- 
nzus {peaks of a celebrated glutton, 
who always came to table with gloves 
on his hands, that he might be able 
to handle and eat the meat while hot, 
and devour more than the reft of the 
company. 

Thefe authorities fhew, that the 
ancients were not ftrangers to gloves ; 
though, perhaps, their ufe might not 
be fo common as among us. When 
the ancient feverity of manners de- 
clined, the ufe of gloves prevailed 
among the Romans; but not without 
fome oppofition from the philofophers. 
Mufonius, a philofopher, who lived 
at the clofe of the firft century of 
Chriftianity, among other invectives 
againft the corruption of the age, 
fays, ‘ It is a fhame, that perfons in 
perfeét health fhould clothe their hands 
and feet with foft and hairy coverings.’ 
Their convenience, however, foon 
made their ufe general. Pliny the 
younger informs us, in his account of 
his uncle’s journey to Vefuvius, that 
his fecretary fat by him, ready to 
write down whatever occurred re- 
markable ; and that he had gloves ” 

\3 
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his hands; that the coldnefs of the 
weather might not impede his bufi- 
neis. 

In the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, the ufe of gloves was become fo 
univerfal, that even the church thought 
a regulation in that part of drefs ne- 
ceflary. In the reign of Lewis le 
Debonnaire, the council of Aix or- 
dered, that the monks fhould only 
wear gloves made of fheep-fkin. 

That time has made alterations in 
the form of this, as in all other ap- 
parel, appears from the old pictures 
and monuments. 

’ Let us now proceed to point out 
the various ufes of gloves in the fe- 
veral ages; for, befide their original 
defign for a covering of the hand, 
they have been employed on feveral 
great and folemn occafions : as in the 
ceremony of irtveftitures; in beftow- 
ing lands; or, in conferring dignities. 
Giving poffeffion by the delivery of a 
glove, prevailed in feveral parts of 
Chrifendom in later ages. In the 
year 1002, the bifhops of Paderborn 
and Moncerco were put into poffeffion 
of their fees by receiving a glove. 
Jt was thought fo eflential a part of 
the epiicopal habit, that fome abbots 
in France, prefuming to wear gloves, 
the council of Poitiers interpofed in 
the affair, and forbade them the-ufe 
of them; on the fame footing with 
the ring and fandals, as being pecu- 
liar to bifhops. 

Monfieur Favin obferves, that the 
cuftom of blefling gloves at the co- 
ronation of the kings of France, which 
ftill fubfifts, is a remain of the eaftern 
practice of inveftiture by a glove. A 
remarkable inftanceé of this ceremony 
is recorded in the German hiftory. 
The unfortunate Conradin was de- 
prived of his crown and his life by the 
ufurper Mainfroy. When, having 
afcended the fcaffold, the injured 
prince lamented his hard fate, he af- 
ferted his right to the crown; and, 
as a token of inveftiture, threw his 
glove among the crowd; begging it 
might be eonveyed to fome of his re- 
lations, who fhould revenge his death. 


It was taken up by a knight, who 
brought it to Peter, king of Arragons 
who was afterward crowned at Pa- 
lermo. 

As the delivery of gloves was once 
a part of the ceremony ufed in giving 
poileffion ; fo the depriving a perfon 
of them; was a mark of divefting 
him of his office, and of degrading. 
him. Andrew Herkley, earl of Car- 
lifle, was, in the reign of Edward the 
fecond, impeached of holding a cor- 
refpondence with the Scots, and con- 
demned to die as 2 traitor. Walting- 
ham, relating other circumftances of 
his degradation, fays—-‘* His {purs 
were cut off with 2 hatchet; and his 
gloves and fhoes were taken off,’ &c. 

Another ufe of gloves was in 4 
duel: on which occafion, he who 
threw one down, was thereby under- 
ftood to give defiance; and he whg 
took it up, to accept the challenge. 

The ufe of fingle combat, at firft 
defigned only for a trial of innocence; 
like the ordeal fire and water, was; 
in fucceeding ages, prattifed for de- 
ciding right and property. Chal- 
lenging by the glove was continued 
down to the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
as appears by an account given by 
Spelman; of a duel appointed to be 
fought in Tothill-fields, in the year 
1571. The difpute was concerning 
fome lands in the county ef Kent. 
The plaintiffs appeared in court, and 
demanded a fingle combat. One of 
them threw down his gloves wiich 
the other immediately took up, car- 
ried off on the point of his fivord, 
and the day of fighting was appoints 
ed; but the matter was adjufted in 
an amicable manner by the queen’s 
judicious interference. 

Though fuch combats are now no 
longer in ufe, we have one ceremony 
fill remaining among us, in which 
the challenge is given by a glove; 
viz. at the coronation of the kings of 
England: upon which occafion, his 
majeity’s champion, compleatly arm- 
ed, and well mounted, enters Weft- 
minfter-hall, and proclaims, that, if 
any man fhall deny the prince’s title 

te 
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to the crown, he is ready to maintain 
and defend it by fingle combat. After 
which declaration, he throws down 
his glove, or gauntlet, as a token of 
defiance. 

This caftom of challenging by the 
glove is ftill in ufe in fome parts of 
the world. It is common in Germa- 
ny, On receiving an affront, to fend 
a glove to the offending party, as a 
challenge to a duel. 

“The laft ufe of gloves to be men- 
tioned here, was for carrying the 
hawk, which is very ancient. In 
former times, princes and other great 
men took fo much pleafure in carrying 
the hawk on their hand, that fome of 
them have chofen to be reprefented 
in this attitude. There is a monu- 
ment of Philip the firit of France flilt 
remaining; on which he is repre- 
fented at length, on his tomb, hold- 
ing a glove in his hand. 

Mr. Chambers fays that, formerly, 
judges were forbidden to wear gloves 
en the bench. No reafon is afligned for 
this prohibition. Our judges lie un- 
der no fuch reftraint ; for both they 
and the reft of the court make no dif- 
ficulty of receiving gloves from the 
theriffs, whenever the feffion or af- 
fize concludes without any one re- 
eciving fentence of death, which is 
called a Maiden Aftize. This cuftom 
ts of great antiquity. 

Our curious antiquarian has alfo 
preferved a very fingular anecdote 
concerning gloves. Chambers in- 
forms us, that it is not fafe, at prefent, 
to enter the flables of princes without 
pulling off the gloves. He does not, 
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indeed, tell us in what the danger 
confifts. A friend from Germany 
explains the matter. He fays, it is 
an ancient eftablifhed cuftom in that 
country, that whoever enters the fta- 
bles of a prince, or great man, with 
his gloves on his hands, is obliged to 
forfeit them, or redeem them by 2 
fee to the fervants. The fame cuftom 
is obferved in fome places at the death 
of the ftag ; in which cafe, the gloves, 
if not taken off, are redeemed by 
money given to the huntfinen and 
keepers. ‘This is practifed in France; 
and the late king never failed to pull 
off one of his gloves on that occa- 
fion. The reafon of this ceremony 
is not known. 

We mect with the term Glove-mo- 
ney in our old records ; by which is 
meant, money given to fervants to 
buy gloves. This, na doubt, gave 
rife to the faying of < giving a pair of 
gloves,’ to fignify I on. a prefent 
for fome favour or fervice. 

To the honour of the glove, it has 
more than once been admitted as a 
term of the tenure or holding lands. 
One Bortran, who came in with Wil- 
liam the conqueror, held the manor 
of Farnham Royal by the fervice of 
providing a glove for the king’s 
right-hand on the day ef his corona- 
tion, and fupporting the fame hand 
that day while the king held the royal 
fceptre. In the year 1177, Simon 
de Mertin gave a grant of his lands 
in confideration of fifteen shillings, 
one pair pf white gloves at Eafter, 
and one pound of cummin. 


MEN of GENIUS not neceffurily unhappy, nor generally neglefed on 
Account of their Talents, with Striétures on the Misfortunes of feveral 
celebrated PoETS. 


Hiorvear has liftened to the 
proverBial complaints of man- 

Kind, and informed himfelf of their 
general fentiments and opinions, with 
2 defign rather of inveiligating their 
truth, than of fanfiioning them by a 
Rofty and indolent adoption, muit have 

5 


had frequent opportunities of quef- 
tioning maxims long received as in- 
controvertible facts, and of obferving, 
the ftrange contradictions between the 
experience of rational enquiry, and 
the obftinate opinions of prejudiced 


old age. In fhort, though I am far 
from 
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from believing (notwithftanding the 
united authority of a Roman pon- 
tif *, and an Athenian orator +) that 
the popularity of an opinion is the 
teft of its abiurdity, yet I am well 
convinced that innumerable are the 
groundlefs prejudices, which fuper- 
ficial obfervation and cynical difcon- 
tent have impofed upon the fuppofed 
fagacious part of mankind, and ri- 
pened into fallacious axioms. 

Merely to trace the fource of thefe 
popular errors, would perhaps be an 
ealy and unprofitable taik: to ex- 
plode them, indeed, were an Herculean 
labour; but it would alfo be of the 
higheft benefit to mankind. Every li- 
terary adventurer feems, therefore, 
called upon by the virtues, for which 
he ftands pledged to fociety, (the 
virtues { mean of liberal fentiment, 
and zeal for the public good) to 
brandifh his weapon againit thefe 
deadly pefts. 'To this call (from which 
the obfcurity of an anonymous effayiit 
ought not in my opinien to be deemed 
an exemption) I flatter myfelf I have 
not been inattentive. My miffile 
weapons have repeatedly been di- 
refted, not always i hope with an 
erring aim, againft the cuirafies of 
prejudice and delufion; and I fome- 
times entertain the pleating fuppofi- 
tion, that my fhafts may humble in 
the duft many a mental enemy to vir- 
tue and felicity, though in the midft of 
the promifcuous warfare, the hand fhall 
be unnoticed by which they are di- 
rected. 

An ambition like this I need not 
be afhamed to own:—an ambition 
like this ftimulates the attack againft 
a popular prejudice, by which many 
an effort of youthful genius has been 
ftifled and opprefied, the mind of 
many a votary of fcience has been 
overfhadowed by gloom and defpon- 
dency, and many a yittim of difli- 
pated pleafure has been ‘encouraged 
to attribute to the mufes that ruin, or 
thofe misfortunes, which his vices 
have alone occafioned; and which, 


¥ Pope John XXIII, 


in any other fituation of life, might 
have led him to iiill more difgrace- 
ful ations, and a ftill more fatal 
cataitrophe. 

After this exordium, I need fcarcely 
inform the reader, that the enfuing 
eflay is meant to be dirctted againit 
the declamatory and mortifying ob- 
fervations, fo often reiterated, and fo 
generally believed, concerning the 
peculiar perf-cutions of men of genius ¢ 
the negleét, contempt, and imgrati- 
tude they generally receive from the 
world ; and the almolt inevitable mi’+ 
fortunes which cloud the literary ca- 
reer. 

The names, it is true, of a Savage, 
and a Chatterton, the fabled horrors 
of the fate of Otway, the elegant 
complaints of a Shenftone and a Ham- 
mond, and many other inilances, feem 
to give but too much countenance to 
the mortifying opinion of the inteli- 
city of genius; yet even thefe, and 
they are among the ftrongeft of po- 
pular examples, will but indifferently 
{upport an opinion that {uperior ta- 
lents, or even the ~*</ary concomi- 
tants of difpofition, have any imm. 
diate or real tendency to impede the 
progrefs of fortune, or prevent the 
ordinary enjoyments of felicity. 

The life of the firft of thefe cha- 
racters is undoubtedly marked with 
many tranfitions, which none but a 
man of genius could ever have ex- 
perienced: but they are the fortunate 
thades of his life only that are to be at- 
tributed to this fource ; the darker lines 
of misfortune and difappointment, were 
generally reflected by his imprudence 
and his vices; and had not Savage 
been a poet, and a man of parts, his 
poverty (notwithftanding the myfiery 
of his birth) might have been for 
ever unalleviated and unpitied; and 
want or juftice might fooner have 
cut fhort the thread of his wretched 
exiftence. The talents of the poet, 
though far from being of the firit ree 
{pectability, enforced the claims which 
nature might in vain have reiterated 


+ Phocion, 
Ba 09 
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on the protection éf a noble houfe, 
and even after this protection was 
withdrawn, continued to him the fuc- 
ceflive kindneffes of individuals, who 
but for thefe talents would have fuf- 
fered him to pine in neglect, with the 
common mafs of improvident wretch. 
ednefs ; and if his mind were inade- 
quate to refift the intoxication of prof- 
perity, or ta ufe with prudence and 
gratitude the liberality of thofe who 
compaffionated his adverfe fortune, it 
mutt be eafy todetermine whether the 
poet or the man is to be blamed for 
his misfortunes—whether, in fhort, 
the world, or Savage, is entitled ta 
the greatcft portion of our cenfure, 
With refpect to Chatterton— 


But hold my mufe ; tread lightly on his 
bier, 

And o’er his failings fhed the generous 
tear. 

Pity the youth, unguided and untaught, 

Whoie foul was fire; whofe wild en- 
thufaft thought, 

Soaring cn Farcy’s ardent plume fublime, 

Where ne’er cenforious cynic dard to 
climb, 

By fcicnce uninfrufed to defery 

What thronging hydras in the paffage lie, 

Daz’d by the brightnefs of his kindling 

rays, 

And lof in fharp Affistion’s wild’ring 
maze, 

Vith frantic fury dar’d the ruthlefs deed 


Which future bards with dhuddering gricf 


fhall read : 

The deed which bade Britannia’s pride ex- 
pire, 

And mute for ever laid her Gothic lyre : 

That lyre, which, by his nervous fingers 
ftrung, 

More fweetly wild and more majeftic 
wrung, 

Thaathe fam’d lute of Thebes’ triumphant 
bard, 

The Olympic hero’s lait and beft reward, 


Hark! Nature, hark! how, with un- 
feather’d breatt, 

The infant woodlark warbles from his 
neft ! 

‘The wondering groves, to hear the un- 
wonted tirains, 

Sufpend the lift‘ning {pray : attentive fi- 
lence reigns, 

And the charm‘d zephyrs, as the notes 
expire, 

To Loft refpondence tune the ZEolian lyre; 


The undulations fpread with every gale, 

And grove to grove repeats the tuneful 
tale, 

To Ifis’ ftream the mellow notes refound : 

Ifis, whofe brow by every mufe is crown’d! 

She hears with rapture Nature’s fecond fon, 

And longs to claim the wonder for her 


own: 

And Fry, commiffion’d by each tuneful 
maid 

Seeks the lore minftrel in his lowly fhade, 


O% if fo fweet the unfledg’d warbler trill, 
What flights of :apture wait his riper fkill, 
When plum'd by Science, mounts his 
daring wing 
To realms of day !—— 
Be mute, enthufiaft ftring. 
Mourn! Nature, mourn! and fmite thy 
wocful breaft, 
a Fate has crufh'd him m the 
~ nett; 
Mute, mute the fong! extinguifh’d is the 
lay ! 
The promis’d glory fades with dawning 
day ! 
O kind Oblivion! with thy friendly veil, 
Spare the fweet notes, but hide the clofing 
tale ! 

‘So the mufe may with: but the 
clofing tale muft not be hid. The mo- 
ralift, in order to expofe infamous 
defpair, and check, if poflible, the fu- 
ture perpetration of crimes fo injuri- 
ous to fociety, muft add, that while 
the agent of liberal patronage was 
endeavouring to difcover his obfcure 
retreat, the proud and impatient 
youth, with a phial of arfenic, pre- 
vented the approaching dawn of ho- 
nour and felicity, and terminated his 
night of mifery by a total and per- 
petual eclipfe. Inftead, then, of cen- 
furing mankind for the neglect of fuch 
talents, and expatiating on the wretch- 
ednefs of his ort career, let us re- 
colleét, that the irregular paffions, 
not the fublime genius of Ella’s bard 
were the efficient caufes of his fatal 
cataftrophe ; and let us lament in the 
words of an ingenious novelift, 

«O, at the time when the death- 
difpenfing phial trembled in the hand 
of the unfortunate Chatterton, had 
fome kind meffenger, fome heaven- 
fent agent appeared ta inform him of 
the honours and rewards, which the 
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aftive benevolence of a Fry was 

reparing for the darling of genius 
and mifery, what a treafure of literary 
fame had been preferved to Britain ! 
But Providence ordered it not fo— 
and man mutt fubmit. Yet fhall not 
Religion forbid the tear that trembles 
in the eye of {fenfibility, nor refigna- 
tion renounce the deep-breathed ngh 
of pity * !” 

But admiration and fympatliy have, 
perhaps, induced me to dwell too long 
upon this particular inflance, and [ 
fhall, therefore, haften to the other 
characters. 

Concerning Otway, a melanchaly 
tradition has been almoit univerfally 
received, which has been thus pocti- 
cally alluded to, 


And Otway, who knew ev'ry ftring of 
the foul, 

Could touch ev’ry fenfe, and each paffion 
controul ; 

Tho’ the forrows he fung drew the tears 
from each eye, 

Was fuffer'd himfelf, without pity, to die. 


On earth, lo his limbs in defpondency 
{pread, 

The wren, drooping, mourn o’er his lan- 
guifhing head, 

At the world’s bafe neglect, while indig- 
nant he fighs, 

His bread turns to poifon, he fwallows, 
and dies. 


But I believe it has now been decid- 
ed by very good authority, that the cir- 
cumttance of his choaking himfelf with 
a half-penny roll, which long fafting 
urged him to devour with inconfider- 
ate voracity, is deftitute of any foun- 
dation in truth, though undoubtedly 
he died in great diitrefs: diftrefs, 
however, which cannot be entirely 
attributed to the neglect of the world ; 
fince feveral of his performances in 
the dramatic line met with the popu- 
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larity and patronage to which they 
are fo juftly entitled. 

In thort, though I am far from 
fuppofing that the profeffion of litera- 
ture can ftand in competition, in point 
of emolument and the gratification of 
afpiring ambition, either with the 
bar in the prefent, or the facerdotal 
avocation in former times, yet I am 
much inclined - to belieye (without 
infifting on the contrary inflances of 
fuccefsful literary adventurers) thats 
from the firft origin of the complaint 
I am endeavouring to controvert, ta 
its late illuftration in the misfortunes 
of the diffipated Pillon, the diltrefles 
and difaiters of men of genius have 
been more frequently attributable to 
their own mifconduét, than to any. 
other caufe, and have fcarcely, in any 
one inftance, been the mere confe- 
quences of their talents, or the infen- 
fibility or indifference of mankind to 
their worth and inerits. 

But with refpect.to Shenftone and 
Hammond, the charge is of a more 
extraordinary nature ; and it fhould 
feem as if thofe who are moft tkilled 
in the tender arts of foftnefs and per- 
fuafion, fhould be leaft calculated to 
fucceed in affecting the tendereft paf- 
fions of the female heart; as though 
fancy, delicacy, and fentiment, were 
the foes of love, and the fair were 
averfe to thoie talents which are beit 
calculated to exprefs the delicious ty- 
ranny of their charms, and immor- 
talize the memory of their graces and 
accomplithments. But here, as in other 
inftances, we are led into error by the 
partial ftatement of faéts. Hammond 
and Shenftone, it is true, were tender 
and elegant poets, and yet Hammond 
and Shenftone continue to this hour 
to melt every feeling and enlightened 
heart, with the pathetic complaints of 


* « Man of Benevolence,’ The fact to which this apoftrophe alludes, is well 
known. The Biographer of Chatterton, after relating his melancholy cataftrophe, 
adds: ‘ What mutt increafe our regret for this hafty and unhappy ftep, is the informa- 
tion that the late Dr. Fry, head of St. John’s college in Oxford, went to Briftol, in 
the latter end of Auguft 1770, in order to fearch into the hiftory of Rowley and 
Chatterton, and to patronife the latter, if he appeared to delerve affiftance—when, 
alas ! ali the intelligence he could procure, was, that Chatterton had, within a few days, 


deltroyed himfelf.’ Gregory's Lite of Chatterton. 


their 
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heir unfuceefsful paffion; and every 
beauteous eye continues to fhower its 
pearly forrows over the tender ftrains, 
that were incompetent to woo the in- 
fenfibie Phillis, or the inexorable De- 
tia to the arms of their refpective 
fwains. But they were neither the 
elegies of Hammond, nor the poetic 
purtuits of Shenttone, that blighted 
the hopes of their enamoured hearts : 
on the contrary, there is every rea- 
fon to believe that thefe would have 
contributed, in no inconfiderable de- 
gree, to their fuccefs, had not other 
ercumpances counterpoifed their influ- 
ence. Hammond, bad not his lovely 
miftrefs been the ward of an hoftile 
politician, whofe narrow paffions, it is 
probable to conclude, were defirous 
of making felicity, as well as honours 
and emoluments, the exclutive pro- 
perty of a party, might, perhaps, in 
the arms of his Delia, have rivalled 
the felicity of his triend and compa- 
triot Lyttelton; for the after conduct 
and deportment of mifs Dathwood, 
falliciently thew that fhe was not in- 
fenfible to the merits or the paffion of 
her unhappy lover. Shenftcne alfo, 
2s we are informed by Dr. Johnfan 
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(though it is true, according to his 
eneral practice, he does not conde- 
cend to inform us upon what autho- 
rity he makes the affertion*) might, 
by perfeverance, have fecured the 
fuccefs, and perhaps the felicity of 
more fortwnate lovers. But the Sea- 
fons weve the firft object of the af- 
fections of Shenftone, and engrofied 
as he was by the cultivation of his 
elegant little farm, the embellifhment 
of which fwallowed up the whole, 
not only of the income, but of the 
capital alfo of his {mall eftate, he 
feems not to have ventured on pufh- 
ing his fuit any farther, than might 
make it the proper fubject of an elegy 
or a paftoral ballad. Perhaps, alfo, as 
he was fkilled, fo alfo he delighted 
in the foothing melancholy of poeti- 
cal murmurs of tendernefs and detpair ; 
and I, who have myfelf indulged the 
mournful pleafure of elegiac com- 
plaint, can eafily believe that a man 
of Shenftone’s turn of mind, might 
readily acquiefce in a flight repulfe, 
which gave him a fair opportunity of 
wooing the paftoral naib in cyprefs 
fhades. 
Cc. W. 


HistTorRicaLt ANECDOTES of GAMING, 


Berto ty appears to be an 
univerfal pailion. Some have 
attempted to deny its univerfality ; 
they have imagined that it is chiefly 
prevalent in cold climates, where fuch 
a paffion becomes moft capable of 
agitating and gratifying the torpid 
munds of their inhabitants. 

But, if we lay afide fpeculation, 
and turn to facts, we are iurely war- 
ranted in the fuppofition that, as the 
love of gaming praceeds from ava- 


rice—that difhonourable paffion which, 
probably, for fome wife purpofes, is 
fo congenial to the human heart—it is 
not unjuft to conclude, that it exifls 
with equal force in human nature ; 
and, confequently, the fatal propenfity 
of gaming is to be difcovered, as well 
among the inhabitants of the frigid 
and torrid zones, as among thofe of 
the milder climates. The ase and 
the civilized, the illiterate and the 
learned, are alike captivated with 


* It mutt be confeffed, that this fa&t is tated by the Biographer in rather a curious 
manyer. ‘He was never married,” fays the Doctor, (I quote from memory) ‘ al- 
though he might have had the lady, whoever fhe was, who was the fubjeét of his ce- 
Sebrated paftoral bailad.’ I do not mean either to queftion the authority, or fuggeft 
the probable credulity of Dr. Johnfon, but furely one might have expeéed to be in- 
formed of the manner, in which he came to know that Mr. Shenftone might have 
obiained a lady as his wife, whoie name and circumftances he profefles himéelf not at 


all acquainted with. But the biograpicr, 


confcious, perhaps, of his own veracity, 


feems generally inclined to conider his mer athrmation as {uffizient evidence. 
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the hope of accumulating wealth with- 
out the labours of induftry. 

Mr. Moore has lately given to the 

lic an elaborate work, which pro- 
fefledly treats of the three moft im- 
portant topics which a writer of the 
prefent day can dijcuis—Suicide, 
gaming, and duelling. He has col. 
lected a variety of inftances of this 
deftructive paffion being prevalent in 
all nations; and I fhall juft notice 
thofe which appear moft fingular. 

‘Dice, and that little pugnacious 
animal the cock, are the chiet inftru- 
ments employed by the numerous na- 
nons of the eait, to agitate their 
minds and ruin their fortunes; to 
which the Chinefe—who are defperate 
gamefters—add the ufe of cards. 
When all other property is played 
away, the Afiatic gambler {cruples 
not to ftake his wife, or his child, on 
the calt of a die, or courage and 
ftrength of a martial bird. If fill 
unfuccefsful, the laft venture he flakes 
is, himfelf ! 

In the ifland of Cevlon, cock- 
fighting is carried to a great height. 
The Sumatrans are addicted to the 
ufe of dice. A ftrong fpirit of play 
chara¢terizesa Malayan. After hav- 
ing refigned every thing to the good 
fortune of the winner, he is reduced 
to a horrid ftate of defperation ; he 
then loofens a certain lock of hair, 
which indicates war and deftrudtion to 
all the ravin — meets, He 
intoxicates himfelf with opium ; and 
working himfelf up into a fit of 
phrenzy, he bites and kills every one 
who comes in his way. But, as foon 
as ever this lock is feen flowing, it is 
lawful to fire at the perfon, and to 
deftroy him as falt as poffible. I 
think it is this which our failors call, 
‘To run a muck.’ Thus Dryden 
writes— 


*Frontlefs, and fatire-proof, he fcours 
the ftreets, 

‘And runs an Igdian Musk at all he 
yasets,” 
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Thus alfo Pope— 


‘ Satire’s my weapon, but I'm too difcrest 
€ Torun a Muck, and tilt at all I meet.” 


Johnfon could not difcover the dce- 
rivation of the word Muck. It is 
not improbable, that the origin of 
this expreilion, was their employing, 
on thefe fatal occafions, a muck, OF 
lance. 

To difcharge their gambling debts, 
the Siamefe {ell their pofleflions, their 
families, and, at length, themfelves. 
The Chinefe play night and day, tld 
they have loft all they are worth 5 
and then they ufually go and hang 
themfelves. Such is the propenfity’ 
of the Japanefe for high play, that 
they were compelled ta make a laws. 
that ‘ Whoever ventures his money at 
play, fhall be put to death.’ In the 
newly-difcovered iflands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, they venture even their 
hatchets, which they hold as invalu- 
able acquifitions, on running matches, 
« We faw a man,’ as Cook writes in 
his laft voyage, * beating his hreait, 
and tearing his hair, in the violence 
of rage, for having loft three hatchets 
at one of thefe races, and which he 
had purchafed with nearly half his 
property,’ 

‘The ancient nations were not lefs 
addicted to gaming. In the fame 
volume are collected numerous in- 
fiances among the ancient Perfians, 
Grecians, and Romans; the Goths, 
the Germans, &c. To notice the 
modern qnes were a melancholy tafk : 
there is hardly a family in Europe 
who cannot record, from their own 
domeftic annals, the dreadful preva- 
lence of this unfortunate paffion.  Af- 
fe€tion has felt the keeneit lacerations, 
and genius been irrecoverably loft, 
by a wanton fport, which doomed to 
deftruction the hopes of families, and 
confumed the heart of the gametter 
with corrofive agony, 


Curie 
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Curious Varieties of Taste, 


HE ladies in Japan gild their 
teeth; and thofe of the Indies 
paint them red. The black teeth are 
efteemed the moft beautiful in Gu- 
zurat, and in fome parts of America. 
Jn Greenland, the women colour their 
faces with blue and yellow: How- 
ever frefh the complexion of a Muf- 
covite may be, fhe would think her- 
felf very ugly if the was not plaiftered 
over with paint. The Chinefe mutt 
have their feet as diminutive as thofe 
of the fhe-goats; and, to render them 
thus, their youth is paffed in tortures. 
In ancient Perfia, an aquiline nofe 
was often thought worthy of the 
crown; and, if there was any com- 
petition between two princes, the 
people generally went by this criterion 
of majeity. In fome countries, the 
mothers break the nofes of their chil- 
dren; and, in others, prefs the head 
between two boards, that it may be- 
come fquare. The modern Perfians 
have a ftrong averfion to red hair: 
the Turks, on the contrary, are warm 
admirers of thefe difguiting locks. 
The Indian beauty is thickly fmeared 
with bear’s fat; and the female Hot- 
tentot receives from the hand of her 
lover, not filks, or wreaths of flowers, 
but warm guts and recking tripe, to 
drefs herfelf with enviable ornaments. 
At China, fmall eyes are liked ; 
and the girls are continually plucking 
their eye-brows, that they may be 
fmall and long. The Turkifh wo- 
men dip a gold brufh in the tinture 
of a black drug, which they pats 
ever their eye-brows. It is too vifi- 
ble by day, but looks thining by night. 
They tinge their nails with a rofe- 
colour. 

An ornament for the nofe appears 
to us perfectly unneceflary. The P.- 
ruvians, however, think otherwife ; 
and they hang on it a weighty ring, 
the thicknefs of which is proportioned 
by the rank of their hufbands. ‘The 
cuftom of boring it, as our ladies do 
their ears, is very common in feveral 
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in FemAte Beauty and Dress; 


nations. Through the perforation are 
hung various materials ; fuch as green 
cryftal, gold, ftones, a fingle and 
fometimes a great number of gold 
rings. This is rather troablefome to 
them in blowing their nofes ; and the 
fa&t is, fome have informed us, that 
the Indian ladies never perform this 
very ufeful operation, 

The female head-drefs is earried, 
in fome countries, to fingular extra- § 
vaganee. ‘The Chinefe fair carries 
on her head the figure of a certain 
bird. ‘This bird is compofed of cop- 
per, or of gold; accotding to the 
quality of the perfon: the wings, 
{pread out, fall aver the front of the 
head-drefs, and coneeal the temples. 
The tail, long and open, forms 2 
beautiful tuft of feathers. The beak 
covers the top of the nofe; the neck 
is faftened to the body of the artificial 
animal by a fpring, that it may the 
more freely play, and tremble at the 
flighteft motion. 

The extravagancée of the Myantfes 
is far more ridiculous than the above. 
They carry on their heads a flight 
board, rather longer than a foot, and 
about fix inches broad: with this 
they cover their hair, and feal it 
with wax. They cannot lie down, 
nor lean, without keeping the neck 
very itraight ; and, the country be- 
ing very woody, it is not uncommon 
to find them with their head-drefs en- 
tangled in thetrees. Whenever they 
comb their hair, they pafs an hour 
by the fire melting the wax ; but this 
combing is only performed once or 
twice a year. 

To this curious account, extrafied 
from Duhalde, we muft join that of 
the inhabitants of the Land of Natal. 
They wear caps, or bonnets, from 
fix to ten inches high, compofed of & 
the fat of oxen. They then gradu- 
ally anoint the head with a purer & 
greafe; which, mixing with the hairy fF 
faitens thefe bonnets for theit lives ! 
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Memoirs of th Lire of Georce GRAHAM, F.R.S. 
With a frriking Likenefi of that celebrated Philofopher and Mechanic. 


M®&: George Graham, an emi- 


nent aftronomer, and the moft 


celebrated watch-maker and mechanic 
of his time, was born at Gratwick, 
an obfcure village in the north of 
Cumberland, in the year 1675. Of 
his early years ‘no information can be 
obtained. His education, it is proba- 
ble, was of the moft common kind ; 


for although he was mafter of Latin,’ 


he was indebted’ for his acquifition of 
that language to his own inftructions, 
at a more mature period of life. He 
came to London in 1688; and was 
put apprentice to a perfon in the 
loweft branch of horology, a thirty- 
hour clock-maker. On the expira- 
tion of his apprenticefhip, his ftrength 
of mind, and fuperior genius in me- 
chanics, weré fo evident, that Mr. 
Thomas Tompion, at that time the 
fir watch-maker in the world, was 
happy to take him as his journeyman. 
The art of making watches was then 
in its infancy; and Mr. Tompicn 
himfelf was originally of a very in- 
ferior profeffion, a gatefinith in the 
country: he came to London, the 
year after the great fire, and opened 
a fhop, at the corner of Water-lane, 
in Fleet-ftreet, where he continued 
till his death. With this ornament of 
his profeffion, Mr. Graham formed 
a clofe conneétion, by marrying one 
of his nieces. He was fuppofed to 
have been in partnerfhip with his un- 
cle-in-law, their joint names being 
put to all Mr. Tompion’s watches, 
for many years. before the death of 
the latter; but this was done, in or- 
der to fecure the bufinefs to him, to 
which accordiagly he fucceeded, as 
well as to the principal part of Mr. 
Tompion’s fortune. Mr. Graham, 
however, was not happy in this un‘on; 
his wife being feparated from him 
many years, and living on an annuity 


he allowed her of forty pounds. He 
certainly fufpeéted her of great mif- 
conduét; for the two fons fhe brought . 
him he never conceived to have any 
equitable claims to his affe€tion. Mr. 
Graham, after having been long an 
honour to his country, and the inti- 
mate acquaintance of Newton, Hal- 
ley, and the moft celebrated men of 
feience, and perfons of rank, both 
natives and foreigners, died at his 
houfe, oppofite Water-lane, in Fleet- 
ftreet, in November 1751, and was 
buried on the 24th of the fame month, 
with great funeral folemnity, in the 
middle aifle of Weftminfter Abbey, 
near the grave of Mr. Tompion. He 
left about 6,0c00]. which, by the in- 
terference of the city in the difpofi- 
tion of his effects, was divided be- 
tween the widow and her two fons. 
She furvived him but a very fhort 
time. 

Such are the few incidents that can 
be recorded of a man, whofe refidence 
was confined to a fingle ftreet, and 
whofe life was deyoted folely to aftro- 
nomical obfervations and mechanical 
purfuits. But on his character and 
talents we are better able to expatiate. 
That he was, beyond competition, 
the mcft eminent of his profeffion, 
was the leaft part of his ‘charatter : 
he was the beft mechanic of his time, 
and had a complete ‘knowledge’ of 
practical aftronomy. He was not fo 
much diftinguifhed for having brought 
the various movements for the men- 
furation of time to a fuperior degree 
of perfection *, as for having invented 
feveral aftronomical intruments, by 
which confiderable advances have been 
made in that icience: he made great 
improvements in thofe which had be- 
fore been in ufe; and, though not 
pofiefled himfelf of any wonderful 
manual dexterity, yet, by being the 


* He made far greater improvements in mathematical inftruments than in clocks 


and watches. 


He was not merely a watch-maker 


he was an univerfal mechanic. 


Cc mo 
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mot excellent judge of good work- 
manfhip, and conftantly employing 
the bet workmen, his inftruments 
were conftructed with a precifion and 
accuracy which no other perfon in the 
world could equal. 

The great mural arch, or quadrant, 
in the royal obfervatory at Greenwich, 
was made for Dr. Halley, under his 
immediate infpection, and divided by 
his own hand. From this incompa- 
rable original, the beft inftruments of 
the kind in France, Spain, Italy, and 
the Weft Indies, are copies made by 
Englith artifts. ‘The fector, by which 
D:. Bradley firft difcovered two new 
motions in the fixed ftars, was invent- 
ed by him, and conftructed under his 
infpection ; and that great philofopher 
expreffed a ftreng fenfe of his obliga- 
tions to Mr. Graham, for that atitt- 
ance in his aftronomical enquiries 
which he derived from the excellency 
of his inftruments *. He comprifed 
as much of the planetary fyitem in the 
compa% of a fmall cabinet, as was 
neceffary to affitt the aftronomical ftu- 
dent in his enguiries. From this 
planetarium, as from a model, all the 
modern orreries have been conftrua- 
ed; while the honour due to Mr. 
Graham, as the inventor, was un- 
juftly attributed toanother. The hif- 
tory of this invention is very remark- 
able.—When prince Eugene came to 
England, after the conclufion of the 
peace of Utrecht, he purchafed many 
philofophical inftruments of Mr. Row- 
ley, the royal mathematical infrument- 
maker ; and being introduced (as all 
fcientic foreigners of diftinction were) 
to Mr. Graham, he was fo greatly 
ftruck with this planetarium, that he 
ftrongly folicited him to part with it. 
Tie great artiit reluctantly yielded to 
the folicitations of the philofophical 
hero, and, by his directions, feat the 
planetarium to Mr. Rowley, in order 
that it might be conveyed to Vienna, 
with the other inftruments which the 
prince had purchafed. Mr. Rowley 


was no fooner in pofleffion of this ad- 
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mirable inftrument than he took it to 
pieces; but, after having fatisfied his 
curiofity, he could not put it together 
again, without having recourfe to the 
afliftance of Mr. Graham, who was 
too indifferent to his own intereft and 
reputation, to refufe it. Mr. Row- 
ley, from this circumftance, was ena- 
bled to copy it, including in it, by 
the addition of fome fimple move- 
ments, fuch parts of the fyftem as 
Mr. Graham had omitted; and he 
made his firft planetarium for Charles 
earl of Orrery, a great literary cha- 
rafter of that period. Sir Richard 
Steele, who knew nothing of Mr. 
Graham’s machine, thinking to do 
juftice to the firft encourager, as well 
as to the inventor of fuch a curious 
inftrument, called it an Orrery, and 
gave to Mr. Rowley the praife which 
was due to Mr. Graham. 

When the French academicians 
were fent to the north, in the year 
1736, in order to afcertain the true 
figure of the earth ¢, they thought 
Mr. Graham the moft proper perfon 
in Europe, to fuperintend the con- 
ftruétion of their inftruments. ‘They 
accordingly fucceeded, having exe- 
cuted their commiffion in lefs.than a 
year; fo that by fubfequent obferva- 
tions in France, fir Ifaac Newton’s 
theory of the figure of the earth was 
completely confirmed. But the aca- 
demicians who went to Peru, not 
taking proper inftruments with them, 
were very much embarrafled and re- 
tarded in their operations. 

Mr. Graham communicated many 
ingenious and important difcoveries 
to the Royal Society, of which he 
was a member; particularly, a kind 
of horary alteration of the magnetic 
needle ; a quickfilver pendulum ; and 
many curious particulars relative to 
the true length of the fimple pendu- 
lum, upcn which he continued to make 
experiments till a few years before 
his death. He was indeed an excel- 
lent experimental philofopher ; all his 
experiments being made with an un- 


* See Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Bradley, in our Magazine for March 1791. 
t Sce Bonnycaitle’s Aftvonomy, page 269. 
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common degree of accuracy and pre- 
cifion. ; 

His temper was as Communicative, 
as his genius was penetrating ; his 
principal objeé&t being the advance- 
ment of fcience, not the accumulation 
of wealth, or the acquifition of fame. 
He was originally bred a quaker ; 
but he difcarded all the fingularities 
of their drefs, but their neatnefs; and 
he dees not appear, in the fequel, to 
have been attached to any particular 
church or fet. As he was perfeétly 
fincere, he was without fufpicion ; as 
he was {uperior to envy, he was ever 
candid ; and as he had arelith for true 
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pleafure, he was generous. He fre- 
quently lent money, but could never 
be prevailed upon to take any intereft; 
and, for that reafon, he never in- 
velted any money in the public funds. 
He had bank notes by him, at his 
death, which were thirty-two years 
old; and his whole property, except 
his ftocl: in trade, was found in a 
ftrong box. 

It may not be improper to obferve 
here, that Mr. Thomas Mudge, watch- 
maker to his majefty, whofe inventive 
genius has contributed fo much to 
the improvement of his art, was ap- 
prentice to Mr. Graham. 


Curious ANECDOTES of the Recovery of ANctENT MANUSCRIPTS. 


T was a Florentine who found, bu- 

ried in a heap of duit, and ina 
rotten coffer belonging to the mo- 
naftery of Saint Gal, the works of 

uintilian; and, by this fortunate 
difcovery, gave them to the republic 
of letters. 

Papirius Maffon found, in the 
houfe of a book-binder of Lyons, the 
works of Agobart. The mechanic 
was on the point of ufing the manu- 
fripts to line the covers of his 
books. 

Raimond Soranzo, a_ celebrated 
lawyer in the papal court at Avig- 
non, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, had in his poffedfion 
the two books of Cicero on Glory. 
He made a prefent of them to Pe- 
trarch, who lent them to an aged 
and poor man of letters, formerly his 
preceptor. Urged by extreme po- 
verty, the old man pawned them; 
and, returning home, died fuddenly, 
without having revealed where he 
had left them: fince which time they 
have never been recovered, 

Leonard Aretin was one of the 
mot diftinguifhed {cholars at the dawn 
of literature; but he has done that 
which reflects on him great dithonour. 
He found a Greek manufcript of Pro- 
copius de Bello Gothico. ‘This he 


tranflated into Latin, and publithed 
the work as his own. Since, how- 
ever, other manufcripts of the fame 
work have been difsovered; and the 
fraud of Leonard Aretin is apparent. 

Machiavel aéted more adro:tly in a 
fimilar cafe. A manufcript of the 
Apophthegms of the ancients, by 
Plutarch, having fallen into his hands, 
he feleéted thofe which pleafed him, 
and put them into the mouth of on 
of his heroes. 

A page of the fecond Decade of 
Livy was found by a man of letters 
on the parchment of his barttledore, 
as he was amufing himfelf in the 
country. He ran direétly to the maker 
of the battledore: but arrived too 
late; the man had finithed the latt 
page of Livy, in compleating a large 
order for thefe articles about a week 
before. 

Sir Robert Cotton, being one day 
at his tailor’s, difcovered that the 


‘man held in his hand, ready to be 


cut up for meafures, the original 
Magna Charta, with all its appen- 
dages of feals and fignature. He 
bought this fingular curiofity for a 
tride ; and recovered, in this man- 
ner, what had long been given over 
for loit. 
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The BEARD: 


HEN the fair were accuf- 

tomed to behold their lovers 
with beards, the fight of a fhaved 
chin excited fentiments of horror and 
averfion; as much indeed as, in this 
effeminate age, would a gallant whofe 
« hairy excrement’ fhould 


¢ Stream like a meteor to the trou- 
bled air.’ 


To obey the injunctions of his bi- 
fhops, Louis the Seventh of France 
cropped his hair, and ihaved his 
beard, Eleanor of Acquitaine, his 
confort, found him, with this uncom- 
mon appearance, very ridiculous, aad 
yery contemptible. She revenged 


an ANECDOTE. 


herfelf, by becoming fomething more 
than a coquette. The king obtained 
a divorce. She then married the 
count of Anjou, who fhortly after 
afcended the Englifh throne. She 
gave him, for her marriage dower, 
the rich provinces of Poitou and 
Guienne ; and this was the origin of 
thofe wars which for three hundred 
years ravaged France, and which cof 
the Frencn nation three millions of 
men. All which, probably, had ne- 
ver taken place, if Louis the Seventh 
had not been fo rafh as to crop his 
hair and thave his beard, by which 
he became {fo difguftful in the eyes of 
the feir Eleanor. 
THE 
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THE MILL: ATALE. 


The following Tale is felecied from * Tales of an Evening ;? of which it is fuffi- 
cient Praife to fay, that the original Work, « Les Vielles,’ lately publifhed at 


Paris, is the Produdion of the celebrated M. Marmontel. 


They are fuppofed 


an ¢ : . 
to be related by a Party of Friends, «who met one Evening, and agreed to relate, 


in Turn, the haspie/? Incident of their Lives. 


The excellent Tendency of the 


Whole may be inferred from: the concluding Objervation of one of this interefting 

Circle. —* Among all the happy Incidents of our Lives which we have been re- 

lating, there is not one that was not the Rewvard of a virtuous Sentiment, or of 
. . - - . . 

@ benevolent Action ; fo true is it, that the moft ccriain Way to be Happy—is to 


be Good, 


Tue Turrp Srory. 


‘ W HAT can I relate to you,’ 

faid Juliet, after fuch affect- 
ing feenes ?’--<* A felicity fuited to your 
age,” {aid her mother ; “cannot you re- 
collect any ?”—* You furnifh me with 
pleafurable fenfations every day, my 
dear mother. My lifeconfifts of no- 
thing elfe, and I am accuftomed to 
them ; but the pleafure I am going to 
fpeak of I did not expeét. 

«I was born at Verval, here, in 
this caftle. My mother was defirous 
of fuckling me; fhe confidered it as a 

leafure.’—* And as a duty too,’ faid 

er mother, in a low tone of voice.— 
«Her health, however, did not per- 
mit her ; but fhe was careful to choofe 
the beit nurfe in the neighbourhood ; 
and this excellent nurfe was alfo an 
excellent woman. My mother has 
told me, many a time, that next to 
the cares of maternal love, it is im- 
poilible to imagine any more tender 
than thofe I received in my infancy 
from that good woman. By the 
manner in which the fulfilled the du- 
ties of a {cond mother, it was eafy to 
fee that the felt all their dignity: the 
acquitted herfeif of them with a no- 
ble and gentle modefty that looked 
hke piety, and that gave an air ‘of 
religion to the moit humble offices. 
When my mother fometimes feemed 
grieved at not being in her place,— 
“ If your health, madam,’ {aid the, 
«had permitted you to fuckle your 
child, you woull not have given her 


to me; nor would I, but for the good 
you do in the country, have deprived 
myfelf of my child, to take charge of 
yours; but it was incumbent on fome 
one among us to difcharge the debt 
of fo many unfortunate people ; and 
as you have chofen me, it was no 
doubt the will of God that I fhould 
be the perfon. Do not envy me my 
happinefs. Weakly as you are, your 
tendernefs would have been cruel ta 
yourfelf and your child, if you had 
endeavoured to fuckle her. Do not 
fear left I thould rob nature of her 
fhare of the fentiments of this little 
creature. As foon as fhe thall acquire 
a little knowledge, you may be fure 
that fhe will diitinguifh you from all 
other women, as well as from myfelf, 
and that all her fenfibility will be di- 
rected toward you.” 

« My mother’s bounties fo improved 
the circumftances of Sufan (for that 
was my nurfe’s name) that ner whole 
family was happy. As my father al- 
ways ipent the fummer months here, 


I had every year the pleafure of 
feeing Sufan run to take me in her 


arms on my arrival. I went alfo to 
her village to fee her, and I always 
experienced heartfelt joy on finding 
peace, happinefs, and plenty in her 
ruftic abode, 

‘ My father’s journey to the Spa, ta 
drirl: the waters, at the time his flate 
of health began to be precarious, pre- 
vented our paffing the ‘ummer of one 
year at Verval. The year after we 
went there as ufual. ‘his journey 

Was 
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was a feftival in which we meant to 
celebrate my father’s convalefcence. 
Sufan came to fee me as ufual, and, 
though very forrowful. fhe did not 
feem lefs fenfible to the joy of our 
happy return; but when I told her, 
on her taking leave, that I hoped foon 
to come and fee her, the begged me, 
in a forrowful and. affecting manner 
not to give myfelf the trouble. I 
was much ftruck by the novelty of 
thefe words, and infifted on knowing 
her reafon; fhe embraced me with a 
fmile in which I difcovered a mixture 
of chagrine.—** Mifs,” faid the, “« you 
are no longer-a child, and your kind- 
nefs for me ——”—* I am always the 
fame,” faid I, interrupting her, “ and 
you will ever find me the child you 
fuckled. I hall come and fee you as 
foon as poflible.”” 

«There are elevated minds, even 
in humble ftations, to which a virtu- 
ous pride is natural. My nurfe was 
unfortunate: a good old man who 
lived with her, Firmin, the father of 
her hufband, Baptift, was dead, and 
his laf ficknefs had ruined them: 
inftead of their neat little houfe, they 
had nothing but a thatched hut, a 
goat inflead of the fine black cow ; 
and inftead of the meadow, the vine- 
yard, and the garden, a little bare 
{pot of ground was all that remained. 
‘Eighteen months had altered every 
thing. Sufan, on feeing me arrive, 
came to meet me, and faid to me, 
with the noble air that was natural to 
her— You will be a little hurt at 
not fading us fo well off as we ufed 
tobe. But do not regret the ufe we 
have made of your prefents, and of 
the bounty of your parents. ‘They 
have been we!l employed. Firmin, 
our good father, was taken as much 
care of as if his children had been 
richer, and, thank heaven, till his 
laft moment was in want of nothing.” 

‘When I looked round the hut, 
which was clean enough, but bare of 
every thing, I began to weep.— 
“Why,” faid 1 to Sufan, “did you 
let us remain ignorant of your fitua- 
won? Could you think that we would 
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deiert you in your diftrefs ?”—«« [ tell 
you again,” faid fhe, “ that the fick 
man wanted nothing.”—** And you, 
and your children, .and their unfortu- 
nate . father ?””—<«* No, my amiable 
Juliet, their father is not unfortunate. 
Your fofter-brother Marcellin, affitted 
him. They work together cheerfully 
in the vineyard of a rich neighbour. 
My daughter, Louifa, begins alfo to 
be of ufe tous. ‘The wool and cot- 
ton fhe fpins with the fine wheel you 
gave her, doubles its value in her 
hands, and all put together, at the 
end of the week, enables us to live. 
Do not then pity us, and be affured, 
if labour had not fupplied our wants, 
madame de Verval, and you, her 
worthy daughter, would have been 
the firit I fhouid have made acquainted 
with our diftrefs.” 

* At this moment, Louifa, who 
was bringing back a batket of linen 
on her head from the fpring, entered: 
the hut, came to me with a contented. 
look, made me a thoufand kind com- 
pliments, and did not feem any more 
confufed than ufual.—* Loufa, go 
and milk the goat,” faid her mother, 
“«« Miis Juliet thall tafte her milk”— 
“ The words go aud milk the goat 

rieved me to the heart, but the 
afflicted nobody but me. Louifa hat- 
tened to obey, and the pleafure of fee- 
ing me again feemed to infpire her with 
more than ufual activity.”—« You 
will find our bread excellent,” faid 
Sufan, “I make it myfelf,” 

«J tafted the bread: it was good, 
no doubt, and fo was the goat’s milk, 
but i found a bitternefs in the repatt. 
I concealed, however, the forrow I 
felt at the ftate of diftrefs in which I 
left them. « What a fituation,”’ faid 
I to myfelf, as i was going away, 
* to wait every day for the bread ne- 
ceflary to fuprort life, till it be pro- 
cured by one’s labour ! and if any of 
them ihould fall fick!—O, my dear 
mother, you will not let my nurfe re- 
main in this fiuation.” 

« My mother, indeed, haftened to 
affift them, but their future welfare 
fat heavy on my heart, and purfued 

me 
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me even in my dreams. One of 
them, however, feemed fo favourable 
a prefage, that if I had believed in 
dreams, it would lave diminifhed my 
concern. 

‘In Verval park, you know, there 
is a corner, that runs out irregularly 
from the bottom of the hill, from 
which flows the ftream that waters 
our garden. This ftream, which 
forms a cafcade, and which meanders 
through the corner of the meadow, 
fhaded with poplars, makes this foli- 
tary {pot a delicious retreat for a per- 
fon inclined to filent meditation. No- 
thing is heard but the murmur of the 
water, fo friendly to the penfive mind. 
My father was fond of this place; it 
was his favourite walk, and he had 
concealed the approach to it by long 
winding paths. I often went thither, 
attended by my governefs, and the 
fad remembrance of the hut in which 
I had left my nurfe. I {poke of it to 


her, and confulted her ; but being of 
rather a fevere difpofition, while fhe 
praifed my gratitude, fhe difcouraged 


me from employing the means I had 
devifed to thew it. Your parents,” 
fhe faid, “ have done more for Sufan 
than any body had ever done fora 
woman in her fituation. To afkthem 
for more would be importunity. Some 
day or ether, you will be able to con- 
fer your own favours upon them.” 
This reafoning only added to my me- 
lancholy, of which I no longer dared 
to mention the caufe. 

* One evening, however, when 
dreams were the ijubject of converia- 
tion, I could not refiit the inclination 
of relating what I had dreamt the 
night before; and my father, who 
loved to hear me exercife the talent 
nature has given to us all, of paint- 
ing, in ftrong colouis, whatever ttrikes 
us forcibly, liitened to me atten- 
tively. 

* You know, fir,’ faid I, «that my 
favourite walk, as well as yours, is 
the valley ef the cafcade. Laft night 
that charming {pot was prefent to my 
imagination; but it was altered. 
‘There was a mill at the bottom of the 
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cafcade. I faw the ftream all in a 
foam, as white“as milk, bubble up 
beneath the wheel, which feemed to 
animate it, and infpire it with the 
defire of being ufeful. Your ftream 
feemed proud of turning a mill. And 
who do you think was the miller’s 
wife ??—** Sufan,” faid my mother.— 
‘ Yes,’ faid I, * Baptiit was your 
miller. Marcellin was planting a 
vineyard on the fide of the hill, and 
his fifter Louifa was cultivating the 
prettieit garden in the world; while 
two fine heifers, and a little flock of 
fheep, were grazing in the inclofure 
round the mill. Ah! fir, how happy 
was this little family, and how happy 
was I myfelf! 

« After a moment’s refleCtion, my 
father fmiled.—* I am pleafed,” faid 
he, ‘ to find you have had fach an 
agreeable dream, and you have re- 
lated it charmingly.” 

“I often recollected it in the valley 
of the cafcade, but I mentioned it no 
more, and it feemed to be forgotten. 

‘Toward the end of autumn we 
returned to town. During the win- 
ter, which feemed very long, I hoard- 
ed up my pocket-money, and longed 
to fee my nurfe again. The bey 
after our return to Verval, the 25th 
of April, was the fineft fpring day 
poflible. Vernet would have chofen 
it to paint the revival of nature in her 
mott brilliant colours. Every one at 
Verval enjoyed the beauty of the 
country. 1 alone was melancholy. 
Sufan ufed to meet us at our arrival: 
this year fhe did not. “ Perhaps,” 
thought I, “* my good nurfe, or her 
hufband, or one of her children, may 
be ill; or perhaps, fhe may be in 
diftrefs, and afraid of appearing, left 
fhe fhould be thought troublefome.” 

« After breakfait my father pro- 
pofed a walk to me. My mother, 
the vicar, and feveral friends, were 
of the party. When we came to the 
folitary part of the park, the valley 
of the cafeade, how great was my 
furprife and my enchantment! My 
father had realized my dream. The 
mill, the vineyard, the lite orchard 
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inclofed with a hedge, and the flock of 
fheep, appeared exactly as they had 
done in my dream. ‘The mot in- 
tereliing part was wanting, till I faw 
the miller, his wife, and two children, 
come out of the little new manfion ! 
Who can conceive the tranfports of my 
joy! I threw myfelf at my father’s 
feet, and embraced his knees with a 
tendernefs that affected every body. 

«My father raifed me with a fimile. 
—* Jt is the miller’s wife,” faid he, 
“whom you ought to embrace.” -- I 
flew to her arms, and found the ex- 
preffion of her gratitude equal to that 
of my joy. 

‘ We went into the houfe, where 
nothing that is neceffary to ruftic en- 
joyment was wanting, My father 
had provided every thing. Our good 
old vicar, with his filver locks, load- 
ed him with benedictions ; while our 
friends, as much affected as myfelf, 
could no: forbear admiring the inge- 
nuity of his benevolence. 


An Account of the laft Illnefs of the late Joun Howaron, Ef. 
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‘Do you know what you wonder 
at?’ faid he, as we were going away ? 
‘ The moft fimple, and leaft expenfive 
thing imaginable. This cafcade, as 
my daughter dreamed very properly, 
lavifhed its water without reafon or 
object. I have turned it to fome ufe. 
The mill it works is convenient for 
the whole neighbourhood ; it enriches 
thefe good people ; 1 difcharge a debt 
to them ; it is an improvement to my 
park ; prefents a living picture to the 
eye, and augments my income. You 
may now extol, as muchas you pleafe, 
the noblenefs of this action. Believe 
me, my friends, the greateft charm 
the country can boaft, and what con- 
tributes the moft to make me fond. of 
it, is the facility of doing a great deal 
of good at a {mall expence.’ 


*.* The fourth Story being agreeably 
conneded with this, we feall give it 
in our next Number. 


{ From Dr. —_—— of his Character and Public Services. ] 


ROM the faithful and intelli- 

gent fervant who accompanied 
him (Mr. Thomas Thomaton) I have 
been favoured with an account of va- 
rious particulars relative to his latt 
illnefs, which I fhall give to the rea- 
der in the form in which I received 
it. 

‘ The winter being far advanced 
on the taking of Bender, the com- 
mander of the Ruffian army at that 
place gave permiflion to many of the 
officers to vifit their friends at Cher- 
fon, as the feverity of the feafon 
would not admit of a continuance of 


" hoftilities againft the Turks. Cher- 


fon, in confequence, became much 
crowded ; ard the inhabigants tettified 
their joy for the fuccefs of the Rufians 
by balls and mafquerades. Several 
of the officers, of the inhabitants of 
Cherfon, and of the gentry in the 
neighbourhood, who attended thefe 
bails, were almoft immediately after- 





ward attacked with fevers ; and it was 
Mr. Howard’s idea, that the infeCtion 
had been brought by the officers from 
Bender. Among the number who 
caught this contagion was a young 
lady who refided about fixteen miles 
from Cherfon. When fhe had been 
ill fome little time, Mr. Howard was 
earneftly requefted to vifit her. He 
faw her firit on Sunday, December 27. 
He vilited her again in the middle of 
the week, and a third time on the 
Sunday following, January 3. On 
that day he found her {weating very 
profufely; and, being unwilling to 
check this by uncovering her arm, 
he paffed his under the bed clothes to 
feel her pulfe. While he was doing 
this, the effluvia from her body were 
very offenfive to him, and it was al- 
ways his own opinion that he then 
caught the iever. She died on the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Howard was much 
affecied by her death, as he had flat- 
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tered himfelf with hopes of her amend- 
ment. From January 3d to the 8th he 
fcarcely went out * ; but on that day 
he went to dine with admiral Mont- 
gwinoff, who lived about a mile and 
a half from his lodgings. He ftaid 
later than ufual; and when he re- 
turned, found hinifelf unwell, and 
thought he had fomething of the gout 
flying about him. He immediately 
took fome Sal Volatile in a little tea, 
and thought himfelf better till three 
or four on Saturday morning, when 
feeling not fo well, he repeated the 
Sal Volatile. He got up in the morn- 
ing, and walked out; but, ss 
himfelf worfe, foon returned and too 

an emetic. On the following night 
he had a violent attack of fever, when 
he had recourfe to his favourite re- 
medy, James’ powder, which he re- 
gularly took every two or four hours 
ull Sunday the 17th. For though 
prince Potemkin fent his own phy- 
fician to him, immediately on being 
acquainted with his illnefs, yet his 


own prefcriptions were never inter- 


fered with during this time. On the 
12th he had a kind of fit, in which he 
fuddenly fell down, his face became 
black, his breathing dificult, and he 
remained infeniible for half an hour. 
On the 17th, he had another fimilar 
fit, Onthe 18th, he was feized with 
hiccuping, which continued on the 
next day, when he took fome mutk 
draughts by direction of the phyfician. 
About feven o’clock on Wednefday 
morning, the 2oth of January, he 
had another fit, and died in about an 
hour after. He was perfeétly fenfible 
during his illnefs, except in the fits, 
till within a very few hours of his 
death. ‘This event he all along ex- 
pected to take place; and he often 
faid, that he had no other with for 
life than as it gave him the means of 
relieving his fellow-creatures. 


During his illnefs he received a 
letter from a friend, who mentioned 
having lately feen his fon at Leicefter, 
and exprefled his hopes that Mr. 
Howard would find him better on his 
return to England. When this ac- 
count was read to him, it affected 
him much. His expreffions of plea- 


. fure were particularly firong, and he 


often defired his fervant, if ever by 
the blefling of God, his fon was re- 
ftored, to tell him how much he pray- 
ed for his happinefs. He made a 
will+ on the Thurfday before he 
died ; and was buried, at his own re- 
queft, at the villa of M. Dauphiné, 
about eight miles from Cherfon, where 


a monument is erected over his grave. § 


He made the obfervation, that he 
fhould here be at the fame diftance 
from heaven, as if brought back to 
England. While in Cherfon, he faw 
the accounts of the demolition of the 
Baftile, which feemed to afford him 
a very particular pleafure; and he 
thought it poffible, the account he 
had himfelf publifhed of it, might 
have contributed to this event. 

On this relation, the general ex- 
aétnefs of which may, I doubt not, 
be fully relied on, I fhall only make 
a medical remark or two. Notwith- 
ftanding Mr. Howard’s conviction of 
having caught the contagion from the 
young lady, I think the diftance of 
time between his laft vifit to her and 
his own feizure, makes the faét dubi- 
ous. Contagion thus fenfibly re- 
ceived, ufually, I believe, operates 
in a lefs period than five days f. Per- 
haps his vifit to the hofpitals on the 
6th, on his late return from the ad- 
miral’s on the 8th, in a cold feafon 
and unwholefome climate, will better 
account for it. The nature of his 
complaint is not very clear, for it is 
very uncommon for the fenfes to re- 
main entire till the lait, in a fever of 


* There feems fome miftake here, as there is a full report in his memorandums, of 
a vifit to the hofpitals in Cherfon, dated January 6. 
+ This muft probably have been only fome direftions to his executors, as his will 


is dated in 1787. 


{ According to Dr. Lind, its effets, fhivering and ficknefs, are inftantaneous. 


Sce Diilertation an Fevers and Infeion. 


Chap. i. fect. 1. 
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the low or putrid kind; nor are fits, 
refembling epileptic attacks, among 
the ufual fymptoms of fucha difeafe. 
That a wandering gout might make 
part of his indifpofition, is not very 
improbable, as it was a diforder to 
which he was conflitutionally liable, 
- his mode of living prevented 
any fevere paroxyfms of it. At any 
rate, his difeafe was certainly attend- 
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ed with debility of the vital powers, 
and therefore the long and frequent 
ufe of James’ powders mutt have been 
prejudicial. And I think it highly 
probable, that Mr. Howard’s name 
may be added to the numerous lift of 
thofe, whofe lives have been facrificed 
to the empirical ufe of a medicine of 
great activity, and therefore capable 
of doing much harm as well as good. 


SumMARy of Mr.Howaron’s CHARACTER. 


{ From. the 


T the conclufion of a very in- 

terefting view of the public fer- 

vices of Mr. Howard, which would 

alone be fufficient to imprefs every 

reader with a juft idea of the charac- 

ter of this excellent man, Dr. Aikin 
adds : 

‘ Having thus traced the footfteps 
of this great philanthropift from the 
cradle to the grave, and followed 
them with clofe infpection in that part 
of his courfe which comprehends his 
more public life, it only remains, to 
afiemble thofe features of character 
which have been difplayed in his ac- 
tions, and to form them, in conjunc- 
tion with fuch minuter ftrokes as ftu- 
dious obfervation may have enabled 
me to draw, into a faithful portraiture 
of the man. 

The firt thing that ftruck an ob- 
ferver on acquaintance with Mr. 
Howard, was a ftamp of extraordinary 
vigour and energy on all his move- 
ments and expreflions. An eye lively 
and penetrating, ftrong and promi- 
nent features, quick gait, and ani- 
mated geftures, gave promife of ar- 
dour in forming, and vivacity in exe- 
cuting his defigns. At no time of his 
life, I believe, was he without fome 
object of warm purfuit ; and in every 
thing he purfued, he was indefatiga- 
ble in aiming at perfection. Give 
him a hint of any thing he had left 
fhort, or any new acqunfition to be 
made, and while you might fuppofe 


Same. J 


he was deliberating about it, you were 

furprifed with finding it was done. 

Not Czfar himfelf could better ex- 

emplify the poet’s 

Nil aétum credens, dum quid fupereflet 
agendum, 


I remember that, having accident- 
ally remarked to him that among the 
London prifons he had omitted the 
Tower, he was fo ftruck -with the de- 
ficiency (though of trifling confe- 
quence, fince confinement there is fo 
rare) that at his very firft leifure he 
ran to London, and fupplied it. Nor 
was it only during a fhort period of 
ardour that his exertions were thus 
awakened. He had the ftill rarer 
quality of being able, for any length 
of time, to bend all the powers and 
faculties of his mind to one point, 
unfeduced by every allurement which 
curiofity or any other affection might 
throw in his way, and unfufceptible 
of that’ fatiety and difguit which are 
fo apt to fteal upon a protracted pur- 
fuit. Though by his early travels he 
had fhewn himfelf not indifferent to 
thofe objects of tafte and information 
which itrike the cultivated mind in a 
foreign country, yet in the tours ex- 
prefsly made for the purpofe of ex- 
amining prifons and hofpitals, he ap- 
pears to have had eyes and ears for 
nothing elfe; at leaft he fufered na 
other object to detain him or draw 
him afide *. Impueffed with the idea 


* He mentioned being once prevailed upon in Italy, to go and hear fome extraordi- 


rarily fine mufic; but, finding his thoughts too much occup al ly it, he would never 
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of the importance of his defigns, and 
the uncertainty of human life, he was 
impatient to get as much done as pof- 
fible within the allotted limits. And 
in this difpofition confilted that enthu- 
fiafm by which the public fuppofed 
him actuated ; for otherwife, his cool 
and fteady temper gave no idea of the 
character ufually diftinguifhed by that 
appellation. He followed his plans, 
indeed, with wonderful vigour and 
conftancy, but by no means with that 
heat and eagernefs, that inflamed and 
exalted imagination, which denote 
the enthufiait. Hence, he was not 
liable to catch at partial reprefenta- 
tons, to view facts through failacious 
mediums, and to fall into thofe mif- 
takes which are fo frequent in the re- 
fearches of the man of fancy and warm 
feeling. Some perfons, who only 
knew him by his extraordinary ac- 
tions, were ready enough to beiiow 
upon him that fneer of contempt, 
which men of cold hearts and felfith 
cifpofitions are fo apt to apply to 
whatever has the fhew of high fenfi- 
bility. While others, who had a 


fight acque'ntance with him, and faw 
occafional features of phlegm, and 
perhaps harfhnefs, were diipofed to 
queition his feeling altogether, and to 
attribute his exertions either merely 
to a fenfe of duty, or to habit and 


humour. But both thefe were erro- 
neous conclufions. He felt as a man 
fhould feel; but not fo as to milead 
him, either in the eftimate he formed 
of objects of utility, or in his reafon- 
ings concerning the means by which 
they were to be brought into effect. 
The retormation of abufes, and the 
relief of mifery, were the two great 
purpofes which he kept in view in all 
his undertakings ; and I have equally 
feen the tear of fenfibility art into 


tre{sful fcenes to which he had been 

witnels, and the {pirit of indignation 

flahh from them on relating infiances 

of baicnefs and oppreffion. Suiill, 

however, his conftancy of mind and 

felt-collection never deferted him. Lie 
1 


was never agitated, never off his 
guard ; and the unfpeakable advan- 
tages of fuch a temper in the {cenes 
in which he was engaged, need not 
be dwelt upon. 

His whole courfe of aétion was fuch 
a trial of intrepidity and fortitude, 
that it may feem altogether fuperflu- 
ous to {peak of his poffeffion of thefe 
qualities. He had tl:em, indeed, both 
from nature and principle. His nerves 
were firm; and his conviétion of 
marching in the path of duty made 
him fearlefs of confequences. Nor 
was it only on great occafions that 
this ftrength of mind was fhown. It 
raifed him above falfe fhame, and that 
awe which makes a coward of many 
a brave man in the prefence of a fu- 
perior. No one ever lefs ‘ feared the 
face of man,’ than he. No one hefi- 
tated lefs in fpeaking bold truths, or 
avowing obnoxious opinions. His 
courage was equally paifive and active. 
Je was prepared to make every fa- 
crifice that a regard to ftriét veracity, 
or rigorous duty, could enjoin; and 
it cannot be doubted, that, had he 
lived in an age when afierting his 
civil and religious rights would have 
fubjected him to martyrdom, not a 
more willing martyr would ever have 
afcended the {caffold, or embraced the 
ftake. 

‘The refolute temper of Mr. How- 
ard difplayed itfelf in a certain pe- 
remptorinefs, which, when he had 
once determined, rendered him un- 
yielding to perjuafion or diiTuafion, 
and urged him on to the accomplith- 
ment of hi; purpofe, regardleis of 
cbitacles. He expected prompt cbe- 
dience in thoie from whom he had a 
right to require it, and was not a 
man to be treated with negligence 
and inattention. He was, however, 
extremely confiderate, and {futficiently 
indulgent to human frailties; and a 
good-will to pleafe him could {carcely 
tail of its efiet. That his commands 
were reafonable, and his expectations 
moderate, may be inferred from the 
long continuance of mof of his fer- 
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vants with him, and his fteady attach- 
ment to many of thofe whom he em- 
ployed. His means of enforcing com- 
pliance were chiefly rewards ; and the 
withholding them was his method of 
fhowing difplesSare °. 

The {pirit of independence by which 
he was ever diftinguifhed, had in him 
the only foundation to be relied on, 
moderate defires. Perfectly contented 
with the competence which Provi- 
dence had beftowed on him, he never 
had a thought of increafing it; and, 
even when in a fituation to expect a 
family, he made it a rule with him- 
felf to Jay up no part of his annual 
income, but to expend in fome ufeful 
or benevolent fcheme the fuperfuity 
of the year. Left this fhould be con- 
verted into a charge of careleffnefs in 
providing for his own, it may be pro- 
per to mention, that he had the beft- 
grounded expectations, that any chil- 
dren he might have, would largely 
partake of the wealth of their rela- 
tions. ‘Thus he preferved his heart 


from that contamination, which (tak- 
ing in the whole of life) is perhaps 


the difeafe moft frequently, attendant 
ona ftate of profperity,—* the luft of 
growing rich ;’ a paflion, which is too 


29 
often found to fwallow up liberality, 
public fpirit, and, at lait, that indc- 
pendency, which it is the beft ufe of 
wealth to fecure. By this temper of 
mind he was elevated to an immea- 
furable diftance above every thin 
mean and fordid ; and inall his ae 
actions he difplayed a fpirit of honour 
and generofity, that might become 
the ‘blood of the Howards’ when 
flowing in its nobleft channels. 

Had Mr. Howard been lefs pro- 
vided with the goods of fortune, his 
independency would have found a re- 
fource in ¢ the fewnefs of his wants ;’ 
and it was an ineftimable advantage 
which he brought to his great work, 
an advantage perhaps more uncom- 
mon in this country than any of thole 
already mentioned, that he poffeffed a 
command over all corporeal appetites 
and habitudes, not lefs perfect than 
that of any ancient philofopher, or 
modern afcetic. The ftri&t regimen 
of diet which he had adopted early in 
life from motives of health, he after- 
ward perfevered in through choice, 
and even extended its rigour, fo as to 
reject all tefe indulgences which 
even the moft temperate confider as 
neceffary for the prefervatio:: of their 


* The following charaéteriftic anecdote was communicated to me by a gentleman 


who travelled in a chaife with him from Lancafhire to London in 1777. Mr. Howard 
odferved, that he had found few things more difficult to manage than poft-chaife 
drivers, who would feldom comply with his withes of going flow or faft, till he adopted 
the following method. ‘At the end of a ftage, when the driver had beer perverfe, he 
defired the landlord to fend for fome poor induftrious widow, or other proper object of 
charity, and to introduce fuch perfon and the driver together. He then paid the latter 
his fare, and told him, that as he had not thought proper to attend to his repeated re- 
quefts as to the manner of being driven, he fhould not make him any prefent; but, to 
fhow him that he did not withhold it out of a principle of parfimony, he would give 
the poor perfon prefent double the fum ufually given to a poftillion, This he did, 
and difmified the parties. He had not long practifed this mode, he faid, before he 
experienced the good effeéts of it on all the roads where he was known. 

A more extraordinary inftance of his determined fpirit has been related to me. Tra- 
velling once in the king of Pruffia’s dominions, he came to a very narrow piece of 
road, admitting only one carriage, where it was enjoined on ail pottillions entering at 
each end, to blow their horns by way of notice. His did fo; but, after proceeding 
a good way, they met a courier travclling on the king’s bufinefs, who had negleéted 
this precaution. ‘The courier ordered Mr. Howard's poftillion to turn back ; but 
Mr. Howard remonittrated, that he had complied with the rule, whi.e the other had 
violated it ; and therefore that he fhould infitt on going forward. The cou.ier, rety- 
ing on an authority, to which, in that country, every thing mutt give way, made ule 
of high words, but in vain. As neither was difpoted to yield, they fat till a Jong 
time in their re{pective carriages : at length the couricr gave up the poi:t to the fturdy 
Englifhman, who would on no account * renounce his rights." 

ftrength 








390 
ftrength and vigour. Animal foods, 
and fermented and fpirituous drinks, 
he utterly difcarded from his diet. 
Water and the plaineft vegetables fuf- 
ficed him. Mulk, tea, butter, and 
fruit, were his luxuries; and he was 
equally fparing in the quantity of 
food, Bi indifferent as to the ftated 
times of taking it. Thus he found 
his wants fupplied in almoft every 
place where man exifted, and was as 
well provided in the pofadas of Spain 
and caravanferas of Turkey, as in 
the inns and hotels of England and 
France. Water was one of his prin- 
cipal neceffaries, for he was a very 
Muffulman in his ablutions; and if 
nicety or delicacy had place with him 
in any refpeé, it was in the perfec 
cleanlinefs of his whole perfon. He 
was equally tolerant of heat, cold, and 
all the viciffitudes of climate ; and, 
what is more wonderful, not even 
fleep feemed neceflary to him, at leaft 
at thofe returns and in thofe propor- 
tions in which mankind in general ex- 
pe it. How well he was capable of 


enduring fatigue, the amazing journies 


he took by all modes of conveyance, 
without any intervals of what might 
be called repofe (fince his only bait- 
ing places were his proper fcenes of 
action) abundantly teitify. In fhort, 
no human body was probably ever 
more perfecily the fervant of the mind 
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by which it was actuated ; and all the 
efforts of the ftrongeft conftitution, 
not inured to habits of felf-denial, and 
moral as well as corporeal exercife, 
would have been unequal to his ex- 
ertions *. 

With refpeét to the character of his 
underftanding, that, too, was as hap- 
pily adapted to the great bufinefs in 
which he engaged. He had not, in 
a high degree, that extenfive com- 
prehenfion, that faculty of generaliz- 
ing, which is faid to diftinguith the man 
of genius, but which, without a pre- 
vious collection of authentic materials, 
is ever apt to lead into erroneous fpe-. 
culations. He was rather a man of 
detail; of laborious accuracy and mi- 
nute examination; and therefore he 
had the proper qualities for one who 
was to lead the way in refearches 
where all was ignorance, confuiion, 
and local cuftom, Who but fuch a 
man could have colleéted a body of 
information, which has made even 
profeffional men acquainted with in- 
terefling faéts that they never before 
knew; and has given the Englifh 
reader a more exaét knowledge of 
practices followed in Ruffia and Spain, 
than he before had of thofe in his own 
country? This minutenefs of detail 
was what he ever regarded as his pe- 
culiar province. As he was of all 
men the moft modett eftimator of his 


* The following account of his mode of travelling, communicated to me by a gen- 


tleman in Dublin, who had much free converfation with him, and the fubttance of 
which I well recollect to have heard from himfelf, will, I doubt not, prove interefting. 
€ When he travelled in Engiand or Ireland, it was generally on horfeback, and he 
rode about forty Englifh miles a day. He was never at a lois for an inn. When in 
Ireland, ar the Highlands of Scotiand, he ufed to itop at one of ,the poor cabins- that 
ftick up a rag by way of fign, and get a little milk. When he came to the town he 
was to fleep at, he befpoke a fupper, with wine and beer, like another traveller, but 
made his man attend him, and take it away, while he was preparing his bread and 
milk. He always paid the waiiers, poftillions, &c. liberally, becaufe he would have 
no difcontent or difpute, nor fuifer his fpirits to be agitated for fuch a matter ; faying, 
that ina journey that might coft three or four hundred pounds, fifteen or twenty pounds 
addition was not worth thinking about. When he travelled on the continent, he 
ufually went poft in his own chaife, which was a Gernaan one that he bought for the 
purpofe. He never ftopped til] he came to the tcwn he meant to vilit, but travelled 
all night, if necefiary ; and from habit could fleep very well in the chaile for feveral 
nights together. In the laft tour but one be travelle{ twenty days and nights to- 
gether without going to bed, and found no inconvenience from it. He ufed to carry 
with him a finall ter-kettle, fome cups, a little pot of fweetmeats, and a few lozves. 
At the poft-houfe he couid get his water boiled, fend gut for milk, and miuke his re- 
paft, while his man > io the auberge.’ 
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own abilities, he was ufed to fay, ‘I 
am the plodder, who goes about to 
colleét materials for men of genius to 
make ufe of.’ Let thofe who look 
with faftidioufnefs upon long tables 
of rules and orders, and meafure- 
ments of cells and work-rooms, given 
in feet and inches, confider, that when 
a fcheme is brought into practice, 
thefe fmall circumftances muit have 
their place; and that the moft ingeni- 
ous plans often fail in their execution 
for want of adjuftment in the nicer 
parts. Perhaps even the great Fre- 
deric of Pruflia was more indebted for 
fuccefs to the exactne(s of his difpofi- 
tions in every minute particular con- 
nected with practice, thar to deep and 
fublime views of general principles. 
From a fimilar caft of mind, Mr. 
Howard was a friend to fubordination, 
and all the decorums of regular fo- 
ciety, nor did he diflike vigorous ex- 
ertions of civil authority, when di- 
rected to laudable purpofes. He in- 
terfered little in difputes relative to 
the theory of government; but was 
contented to take fyitems of fove- 
reignty as he found them eftablifhed 
in various parts of the world, fatisfied 
with prompting fuch an application 
of their powers as might promote the 
welfare of the refpective communities. 
A ftate of imprifonment being that 
in which the rights of men are, in 
great part, at leait, fufpended, it was 
natural that his thoughts fhould be 
more converfant with a people as the 
fubjeSts, than as the fource, of au- 
thority. Yet he well knew, and pro- 
perly valued, the ineftimable bleflings 
of political freedom, as oppofed to 
defpotifm ; and, among the nations 
of Europe, he confidered the Dutch 
and Swifs as affording the belt exam- 
ples of a ftri€t and fleady police, con- 
cuéted upon principles of equity and 
humanity. To the character of the 
Dutch he was, indeed, peculiarly par- 
tial; and frequently afferted, that he 
fhould prefer Holland for his place of 
tefidence, to any other foreign coun- 
try. Ican add, from undoubted au- 
thority, that Mr. Howard was one of 
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thofe who (in the language of the 
great lord Chatham) < rejoiced that 
America had refifted,’ and triumphed 
in her final fuccefs ; that he was prin- 
cipally attached to the popular part 
of our conftitution ; and that in his 
own county he diftinguifhed himfelf 
by a fpirited oppofition to ariftocra- 
tical influence. 

His peculiar habits of life, and the 
exclufive attention he beftowed in his 
later years on a few objects, caufed 
him to appear more averfe to fociety 
than I think he really was ; and it has 
been mentioned as an unfortunate cir- 
cumftance, that his fhynefs and re- 
ferve frequently kept him out of the 
way of perfons from whom he might 
have derived much ufeful information. 
But it is vain to defire things incom- 
patible. Mr. Howard can fecarcely 
be denied to have chofen the beft way, 
upon the whole, of conduéting his 
inquiries ; and if he had been amore 
companionable man, more ready to 
indulge his owu curiofity, and gratify 
that of others, he would no loager 
have poffefied one of the chief advan- 
tages he brought to his great work. 
Yet while he ailiduoufly fhunned all 
engagements which would have in- 
volved him in the forms and diffipa- 
tion of fociéty, he was by no means 
difinclined to enter into converfations 
on his particular topics ; on the con- 
trary, he was often extremely com- 
municative, and would enliven a 
fmall circle with the moft entertain- 
ing relations of his travels and ad- 
ventures. 

Mr. HowarZ had in a high degree 
that refpectful attention to the female 
fex which fo much charaéterifes the 
gentleman. Perhaps, indeed, I may 
here be referring to rules of polite- 
nefs which no longer exift. But he 
was as thoroughly imprefled with the 
maxim of place aux dames as any 
Frenchman, though without the ftrain 
of light and complimentary gallantry 
which has accompanied it in the in- 
dividuals of that nation. His was a 
more ferious fentiment, conne¢ted 
with the uniform practice of giving up 

his 
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his own eafe and accommodation, for 
the fake of doing a real kindnefs to 
any female of decent charaéter. It is 
excellently illuftrated by an anecdote 
related in a magazine, by a perfon 
who chanced to fail with him in the 
packet from Holyhead to Dublin, 
when, the veffel being much crowded, 
Mr. Howard refigned his bed to a fer- 
vant-maid, and took up with the ca- 
bin floor for himfelf. It is likewife 
difplayed throughout his works, by 
the warmth with which he always 
cenfures the practice of putting female 
prifoners in irons, and expofing them 
to any harfh and indelicate treatment. 
He was fond of nothing fo much as 
the converfation of women of educa- 
tion and cultivated manners, and ftu- 
died to attach them by little elegant 
prefents, and other marks of atten- 
tion. Indeed, his foft tones of voice 


and gentlenefs of demeanour might 
be thought to approach fomewhat to 
the effeminate, and would furprife 
thofe who had known him only by the 
energy of his exertions. In his judg- 


ment of female charaéter, it was ma- 
nifeft that the idea of his loft Harriet 
was the flandard of excellence; and, 
if ever he had married again, a re- 
femblance to her would have been the 
principal motive of his ghoice. I re- 
collect to this purpoie a fingular anec- 
dote, which he related to us on his 
return from one of his tours. In go- 
ing from one town in Holland te ano- 
ther in the common pafiage boat, he 
was placed near an elderly gentleman, 
who had in company a young lady of 
a moft engaging manner and appear- 
ance, which very ftrongly reminded 
him of his Harrict. He was fo much 
itruck with her, that, on arriving at 
the place of deftination, he caufed his 
fervant to ‘follow them, and get in- 
telligence who they were. It was 
not without fome difappointment that 
he learned, that the old gentleman 
was an eminent merchant, and the 
young lady,—his wife. 

Mr. Howard’s predilection for fe- 
male fociety, was in part a confe- 
quence of his abhorrence of every thing 
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grofs and licentious. His own lan- 
guage and manners were invariably 
pure and delicate ; and the freedoms 
which pafs uncenfured or even ap- 
plauded in the promifcuous companies 
of men, would have affected him with 
fenfations of difguft. For a perfon 
poflefied of fuch feelings, to have 
brought himfelf to fubmit to fuch fre- 
quent communication with the moft 
abandoned of mankind, was perhaps 
a greater triumph of duty over incli- 
nation than any other he obtained in 
the profecution of his defigns. Yet 
the nature of his errand to prifons 
probably infpired awe and refpeét in 
the moft diflolute ; and I think he has 
recorded, that he never met with a 
fingle infult from the prifoners in any 
of the gaols he vifited. 

As Mr. Howard was fo eminently a 
religious character, it may be expect. 
ed that fomewhat more fhould be faid 
of the peculiar tenets he adopted. 
But, bende that this was a topic 
which did not enter into our conver- 
fations, I confefs, I do not perceive 
how his general plan of conduét was 
likely to be influenced by any pecu- 
liarity of that kind. The principle 
of religious duty, which is nearly the 
fame in all fyftems, and differs rather 
in ftrength than in kird in different 
perfons, is furely fufficient to account 
for all that he did and underwent in 
promoti.g the good of mankind, by 
modes which Providence feemed to 
place before him. It has been fug- 
gefted, that he was much under the 
influence of the doétrine of predefti- 
nation; and I know not what of 
fternnefs has been attributed to him as 
its natural confequence. For my own 
part, I am not able to difcover in 
what thofe notions of Providence, 
general and particular, which make 
part of the profeffion of all religions, 
differ effentially from the opinions of 
the predeftinarians ; and, from mani- 
fold obfervation, I am certai:, that 
the reception of the doérine of pre- 
deflination, as an article of belief, 
does not necefiarily imply thofe prac- 
tical confequences which might feem 

deducible 
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deducible from it. 'The language, at 
leaft, of our lower clafles of people is 
almoft univerfally founded upon it; 
but when one of them dies of an in- 
fectious difeafe, notwithftanding the 
byftanders all {peak of the event as 
fated and inevitable, yet each, for 
himfelf, does not the lefs avoid the 
infection, or the lefs recur to medical 
aid if attacked by it. With refpeét 
to Mr. Howard, he never feemed to 
adopt the idea that he was moved by 
an irrefiitible impulfe to his defigns ; 
for they were the fubjeét of much 
thought and difcuffion: nor did he 
confront dangers becaufe he had a 
perfuafion that he fhould be preferved 
from their natural confequences, but 
becaufe he was elevated above them. 
This fentiment he has himfelf more 
than once expreffed in print; and 
furely none could be either more ra- 
tional, or more adequate to the effects 
produced. ‘ Being in the way of my 
duty (fays he) I fear no evil.’ I 
may venture to affirm, that thofe of 
the medical profeffion, whofe fearleff- 
nefs is not merely the refult of habit, 


muft reafon upon the fame principle, 
when they calmly expofe themfelves to 


fimilar hazards. They, for the moft 
part, ufe no precautions again{t con- 
tagion: Mr. Howard did ufe fome ; 
though their effets were probably 
trifling compared with that of his ha- 
bitual temperance and cleanlinefs, and 
his untroubled ferenity of mind. On 
the whole, his religious confidence 
does not appear to have been of a na- 
ture different from that of other pious 
men; but to be fo fteadily and uni- 
formly under its influence, and to be 
elevated by it to fuch a fuperiority to 
all worldly confiderations, can be the 
lot of none but thofe who have formed 
early habits of referring every thing 
to the divine will, and of fixing all 
their views on futurity. 

From Mr. Howard’s connections 
with thofe feéts who have ever fhewn 
a particular abhorrence of the frauds 
and the fuperilitions of popery, it 
might be fuppofed, that he would 
look with a prejudiced eye cn the 
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profeffors and minifters of that per+ 
fuafion. But fuch was his venera- 
tion for true vital religion, that he 
was as ready to pay it honour when 
he met with it in the habit of a monk, 
as under the garb of a teacher: and 
throughout his works, as well as in 
converfation, he ever dwelt with great 
complacency on the pure zeal for the 
good of mankind, and genuine Chrif- 
tian. charity, which he frequently 
difcovered among the Roman catho- 
lic clergy, both regular and fecular. 
He was no friend to that hafty diffo- 
lution of convents and monafteries 
which formed part of the multifarious 
reforms of the late emperor of Ger- 
many. He pitied the aged inmates, 
male and female, of thefe quiet abodes, 
who were driven from their beloved 
retreats into the wide world, with a 
very flender and often ill-paid pittance 
for their fupport. ‘Why might not 
they (he would fay) be fuffered gra- 
dually to die away, and be tranfplant- 
ed from one religious houfe to another 
as their numbers leilened?? Thofe 
orders which make it the great duty 
of their profeffion to attend with the 
kindeft ailiduity upon the fick and im- 
prifoned, and who therefore came 
continually within his notice, feemed 
to conciliate his good-will to the whole - 
fraternity ; and the virtues of order, 
decency, fobriety, and charity, fo 
much akin to his own, naturally in- 
clined him to a kind of fellowfhip 
with them. He rigoroufly, however, 
abftzined from any compliances with 
their worfhip which he thought un- 
lawful; and gave them h’s efteem as 
men, without the leaft difpofition to 
concur with them as theologians, 
Such were the great lines of Mr. 
Howard’s charatter—lines ftrongly 
marked, and fufficient to difcriminate 
him from any of thofe who have ap- 
peared in a part fomewhat fimilar to 
his own on the theatre of the world. 
‘The union of qualities which fo pe- 
culiarly fitted him for the poft he un- 
dertook, is not likely, in our age, 
apain to tae place; yet different 
combinations may be employed to ef- 
E feck 
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fe&t the fame purpofes; and, with 
reipect to the objects of police and 
humanity concerning which he occu- 
pied himielf, the intormation he has 
collected will render the repetition of 
labours like h’s unneceflary.- ‘To pro- 
pote as a model, a character marked 
with fuch fingularities, and, no doubt, 
with fome foibles, would be equally 
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vain and injudicious ; but his firm at- 
tachment to principle, high fenfe of 
honour, pure benevolence, unfhaken 
conitancy, and indefatigable perfeve- 
rance, may properly be held up to 
the view of all perfons occupying im- 
portant ftations, or engaged in ufeful 
enterprifes, as qualities not lefs to be 


imitated, than admired.’ 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


NumBER IX. 


OTHELLG 
Love Potions. 


Brabaniio. 

O Thow foul thief, where haft thou 
ftow'd my daughter? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou haft enchanted 
her : 

For I'll refer me to all things of fenfe, 

If the in chains of magic were not bound, 

Whether a maid—fo tender, fair, and 
happy 3 

So oppofite to marriage, that fhe fhunn'd 

The wealthy curled darlings of our na- 
tion,— 

Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 

Run from her guardage to the footy bo- 
fom 

Of fuch a thing as thou ; to fear, not to 

clight. 

Judge me the world, if ‘tis not grofs in 
fenfe, 

That thou haft practis’d on her with foul 
charms ; 

Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs, or 
minerals, | 

That waken motion. 
on: 

*Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 

For an abuler of the world, a praétiter 

Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 


T'll have it difputed 


This accufation is repeated by Bra- 
bantio in the council-chamber : 


She is abus‘d, ftol’n from me, and cor- 
rupted 

By fpells and medicixes bought of mourge- 
banks : 

For nature fo prepofteroutly to err, 


From the weaknefs and fuperftition 
of this accufation, it might feem, in 
thefe enlightened times, to have been 
unbecoming the gravity of the accufer, 
and the dignity of the council. But 
the circumitance was not only exactly 
in chara&ter, but urged with the 
greateft addrefs, as the thing to be 
principally infifted on: for, by the 
laws of Venice, the giving of love- 
potions was highly criminal, as Shak- 
fpeare, no doubt, perfectly under- 
ftood. And Fabian and Speed relate, 
that, even in our own country, the 
notion of the efficacy of love-powders 
was formerly fo prevalent, that, in 
the parliament which king Richard 
the third fummoned, on his ufurping 
the throne, it was urged as a charge 
againft the queen dowager, that, 
when lady Elizabeth Grey, fhe had 
betwitched king Edward the fourth, 
‘by ftrange potions and amorous 
charms.’ 


The AttvaBions of Valour. 


Deflemona. 1 faw Othello’s vifage in 
his mind ; 
And to his honours and his valiant parts, 
Did I my ‘oul and fortunes confecrate. 


There is fomething fo irrefiftibly 
beiwitching in perfonal courage, that 
we have hardly any inttance of 2 truly 
brave admiral or general, that was 
not adored by every failor or foldier 
under his command. With fingular 


Being not deficient, blind, or lame off Propriety, therefore, does Shak{peare, 


tenie, 
Sons witcheraft could not. 


who had fuch a perfect knowledge of 
human nature, make the younz and 
beautiful 
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beautiful Defdemona violently ena- 
moured of a gallant foldier, a Moor, 
and ‘ already declin’d into the vale of 
years.’ ‘ 

Mr. Addifon calls perfonal courage 
adlive fortitude. Arittotle, in his 
Ethics, afcribes to courage the firft 
place in his enumeration of moral 
virtues ; and with reafon, for nothing 
is more precarious than the virtue of 
a coward: he fhrinks at the approach 
of danger or difficulty, and yields to 
temptation for want of refolution to 
refiftit. The beft proof of real courage 
is to dare, in every fituation, to be 
ju to our own principles, to our- 
felves, to our connections, and to the 
world. Men, fo fortified, may fay 
with Horace : 


Si fraétus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinz. 


Beneath the crufh of worlds undaunted he 
appears. FRANCIS. 


Virtue in our own Power. 


Roderigo. What fhould I do? I con- 
fefs, it is my fhame to be fo fond ; but it 
is not in virtue to amend it. 

Tago. Virtue? a fig! “tis in ourfelves, 
that we are thus, or thus. Our bodies 
are our gardens; to the which, our wills 
are gardeners: fo that if we will plant 
nettles, or fow lettuce; fet hyflop, and 
weed up thyme ; fupply it with one gender 
of herbs, or diftra& it with many ; either 
to have it fteril with idlenefs, or manured 
with induftry ; why, the power and cor- 
rigible authority of this lies in our wills. 
Jt the balance of our lives had not one 
fcale of reafon to poife another of fenfuali- 
ty, the blood and bafenefs of our natures 
would condu& us to moft prepofterous 
conclufions. But we have reafon, to cool 
our raging motions, our carnal ftings, 
our unbitted lufts ; whereof J take this, 
that you call Jove, to bea fect * or fcyon. 


The plea urged by Roderigo, for 
remaining ftill under the dominion of 
an unlawful paffion, is framed upon 
a fatal and too prevalent error, that 
virtue is a peculiar gift of Heaven, 
granted by {pecial favour, as it were, 


to particularly chofen perfons. Now, 
although it be true, as an apoltle af- 
fures us, that * every good and every 
perfe&t gift is from Above, and cometh 
dowa from the Father of Lights + ; 
yet thefe gifts are not denied to fome, 
and given to others, by a partial and 
capricious Being, but may be obtained 
by all who are fincerely difpofed to 
receive and to cultivate them. No 
man is neceflarily wicked, or wicked 
becaufe God has denied him the power 
of being virtuous; and, indeed, one 
would almoft imagine that, in the 
conclufion of Iago’s fpecch, Shak- 
fpeare had in idea another declaration 
of the fame apoftle, « Every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own luft, and enticed.’ t—Jn this 
fpeech, moreover, it is obfervabie, 
that as Shakfpeare frequently makes 
his fools talk fenfe, in like manner, 
he often makes his villains inculcate 
the fineft leffons of morality. Iago, 
in his reply, reafons very juity againft 
this dangerous and difcouraging doc- 
trine of partial grace. And as indo- 
lent minds may be apt to conclude it 
a vain tafk to reftrain their paflions, 
or refift their temptations, without 
fuch an innate and fupernatural en- 
dowment, I cannot but here quote the 
fentiments of a late writer, as both 
appofite and initruftive: ‘ The dif- 
ficulties we apprehend, more than 
thofe we find, in the iftrife with all 
our paflions, is the only thing that 
prevents philofophy, or virtue, from 
being commonly attainable in general 
life. What makes the difference be- 
tween achafte woman and a frail one? 
The one had ftruggled, and the other 
not. Between a brave man and a 
coward ? The one had flrugaled, and 
the other not. An honeft man aida 
knave? The one had itrugsled, and 
the other not.’ 


Meeting with a beloved Wife, 


O niy foul’s joy! 
If after every tempelt come fuch ealmnef, 


* A /e& is what the more modern gardeners call a enfting. 


t James i. 379 


t To. york 14. 
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May the winds blow ull they have waken’d 
death ! 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of 
feas, 

Olympus high ; and duck again as low 

As hell’s from heaven! If it were now to 
die, 

*Twere now to be moft happy; for, I 
tear, 

My foul hath her content fo abfolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown faie. 

Lord Kames obferves, in his Ele- 
ments of Criticitm, that the fentiment 
in this paflage is too {trong to be fug- 
gefted by fo flight a joy as that of 
meeting after a florm at fea. This 
obicrvaiion is certainly unfounded: 
for it muft be difficult to conceive, 
that a mecting after 2 ttorm at ~ 
even between indifferent perfons, ca 
with any propricty, be termed a 
flight Joy. ‘. This cenfure appears the 
more exceptionable, if we confider 
the of mence of Othello’s charater ; 
and that the meeting was between 
him and his beloved ‘Defdemona, his 
new-married bride, who had jutft 
efcaped a dreadful cempeft and whom 
he did not expect to find on fhore : 
for, in the opening of the fpeech, he 
lays: 
To te 

Indeed, if fuch high-fiown-expref- 
fion as Shak{peare has put into the 
mouth of Othelio, be at any time 
juttifiable, it muit be on fuch an oc- 
cafion as this. 

The clailical reader may obferve, 
that the latter part of this fpeech is 
.very like a paifage in the Eunuch of 

Terence, where Cherea, in a tranf- 
port of delight, breaks out into the 
following exclamation : 
Proh Jupiter ! 
Nunc tempus profecto eit, cum perpeti me 
potlum interfici, 
Ne hoc gaudium centaminet vita sgritu- 
cine aliqua. 


;me wonder 


cat as my content, 
you here before me. 


A& 3. Sc. 5. 

« O Jupiter! 

Now ts the time 
to de th, 
with fome: 
viy heart's content. 


that I could ; 


ob 


udiy yield 


Liv life 


ion fhould pollute 
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Drunkenne/s. 


Cafio. ——~ Do not think, gentlemen, 
I am drunk : this is my ancient: this is 
my right-hand, -and this is my left hand: 
Iam not drank now: I can ftand well 
enough, and {peak well enough. 


What a fine picture is here exhi- 
bited of the drunken man in his com- 
paratively harmlefs ftate, the com- 
mencement of intoxication! How 
finely too is the progrefs marked to 
quarrelfomenefs, contention, rage, and 
ruin, when Caflio, topped by Mon- 
tano while purfuing Roderigo, fu- 
rioufly fays, 


Let me go, fir, 
Or Til knock you o’er the mazard. 
Montano. Come, come, you're drunk. 


Cafio. Drunk ? [ They fight. 


When Caffio, cafhiered by his ge- 
neral, for this breach of difcipline, 
recovers his fenfes, how exquiiite is 
his remorfe! And how naturally does 
he exprefs the feelings of a gallant 
foldier, anxious to retrieve that cha- 
racter which yet he thinks irretriev- 
able ! 


Iago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Caffo. Ay, patt ail furgery. 

Iago. Marry, Beaven torbid ! 

Cafio. Reputation! reputation ! repu- 
tation! O, I have loit my reputation ! I 
have ott the immortel part, ‘fr, of my- 
feif, and what remains is beftial. My 
reputation, Iago, my reputation ! 

Jago. As I-am an honeft man, I 
thought you had received + fome bodily 
wound: there is more offence in that than 
in reputation, &c. 

Caffio. Uhad rather fue to be defpifed, 
than to deceive fo good a commander, 
with fo flight, fo drunken, and fo indif- 
creet an officer. Drunk? and {peak par- 
rot? and {quabbic ? fwagger? {wear ? 
and difcourfe fuftian with one’s own fha- 
dow? O thou invilible fpirit of wine, if 
thou haft_no name to be known by, let us 
cal] thee—devil. 

Tago. What was he that you followed 
with your fword ? What had he done to 
you? 

Caffio. I know not 

Iago. Is it pofiible 

Cafio. 1 remember a mafs of things, 
but nothing diftinGly ; a quarrel, but 
nothing wheretore. oO, that men fhould 

put 
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put an enemy in their mouths, to fteal 
away their brains ! that we fhould, with 
joy, revel, pleafure, and applaufe, tranf- 
form ourfelves into beats ! 

Iago. Why, but you are now well 
enough : how came you thus recovered ? 

Caffio. It hath pleafed the devil, drunk- 
ennefs, to give place to the devil, wrath : 
this imperfe&tnefs fhews me another to 
make me frankly defpife myfelf. * * * * I 
will afk him for my place again; he fheti 
tell me, I am a drunkard! Had I as 
many mouths as Hydra, fuch an anfwer 
would ftop them all. Tobe now a fenfi- 
ble man, by and by a fool, and prefently 
abeaft! O ftrange! Every inordinate cup 
is unblefs’d, and the ingredient is a devil. 


A fcene, like this, exhibits a more 
inftruétive leffon againft drunkennefs 
than the moft laboured differtations, 
or the moft fludied harangues. It is 
very common that events arife from a 
debauch which are fatal, and always 
fuch as are difagreeable. With all a 
man’s reafon and good fenfe about 
him, his tongue is apt to utter things, 
out of mere gaiety of heart, which 
may difpleafe his beft friends. Who 
then would truft himfelf to the power 
of wine, to fay no more againft it 
than it raifes the imagination, and 
depreffes the judgment? Were there 
only this fingle confideration, that we 
are lefs mafters of ourfelves, when we 
drink in the leaft proportion above the 
exigencies of thirit, it would be fuf- 
ficient to make us abhor this vice. 
But as he who drinks but a little is 
not mafter of himfelf, he who drinks 
much is, to all intents and purpofes, 
a flave to himfelf. It has been ob- 
ferved, (and the obfervation muft be 
productive of the moft awful reflec- 
tions) that of all vicious perfons a 
drunkard is the moft vicious: for, if 
our actions are to be judged accord- 
ing to the intention of them, what 
are we to think of him, who puts 
himfelf into a circumftance wherein he 
can have no intention at all, but in- 
capacitates hi:nfelf for the duties of 
life, by a fufpeafion of all his fa- 
cultics? If a man confiders, that he 
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cannot, while under the oppreflion of 
liquor, be a friend, a gentleman, a 
matter, or a fubject; that he has, for 
the time that he is under this oppref- 
fion, exiled himfelf from all that is 
dear, and abandoned all thatis facred 
to him; he would, even then, think 
of a debauch with horror. But when 
he look farther ftill, and acknowledees, 
that he is not only expelled out of all 
the relations of life, but alfo liable to 
offend againft them all, what words 
can exprefs the terror and deteftation 
he would have of fuch a cendition? 
And yet he confeffes all this of him- 
felf, who fays, ‘I was drunk laf 
night.’ 


A Hufband’s rapturous Exclamation. 


Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my 
foul, 

But I do love thee ! and when I love thee 
net, 

Chaos is come again. 


An excellent writer, after quoting 
the obfervation of a preceding author, 
that ‘the moft extravagant love. is 
neareft to the ftrongeft hatred,’ adds : 
‘ The Moor is furious in both thefe 
extremes. His love is tempeftuous, 
and mingled with a wildnefs peculiar 
to his charaéter, which feems very 
artfully to prepare for the change that 
is to follow.—How favage, yet how 
ardent is that expreflion of the rap- 
tures of his heart, when looking after 
Defdemona, as fhe withdraws, lhe 
breaks out, ¢ Excellent wretch’ &c.” 

The meaning of the word wretch is 
not generally underftood. It is-now, 
in fome parts of England, a term of 
the fofteit and fondeft tendernefs. 
This is not the only inftance in which 
words, im their prefent general ac- 
ceptation, bear a very oppofite mean- 
ing to what they did in Shakfpeare’s 
time. The word wench, formerly, 
was not ufed in the low and vulgar 
acceptation it is at prefent. Dame! 
was the appellation of young ladies 
of quality, and dame a title of dif- 
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tin¢tion. 
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tinttion. Kzave once fignified a fer- 
vant ; and, in an carly tranflation of 
the New Teftament, inftead of « Paul, 
the Servant, we read Paul, the dnave 
of Jefus Chrift..—On the other hand, 
the word companion, inttead of being 
the honourable fynonyme of afociate, 
occurs in this very play, with the 
fame contemptuous meaning which 
we now affix, in its abufive fenfe, to 


the word fellow: for Emilia, per. 
ceiving that fome fecret villain had 
afverfed the character of the virtuous 
Defdemona, thus indignantly ex- 
claims : 


O Heaven! that fich companions thoud'tt 
unfold, 

And put in every honeft hand a whip, 

To jafh the rafcal naked through the 
world ! 


On the Comparative Merits of a MARRIED and a Since Lirr. 


\ A 7 Heruer amarried or a fingle 


life is better calculated to pro- 
duce felicity, is a confideration which, 
with much propriety, has long con- 
tinued, to enter into the deliberations 
of the reflecting part of mankind, in 
whatever rank or fituation of life they 
mxty chance to be placed; and the 
decilions of individvals have ftill con- 
tinued, and ever will continue, to be 
various and contradictory, according 
as the infatuations of paflion and pre- 
judice prevail, or as the application 
f circum{cribed obfervation, and in- 
dividual experience, are permitted to 
influence the general conclufion. 
Mathematicus, who almof from his 
earlieft childhood, difplayed an invin- 
cible thirft for fcience, and an infa- 
tuated attachment to literary conver- 
fation, in the warmth of youthful 
gaicty, made fome inconfiderate ad- 
vances to the blooming Thalia, whofe 
beautiful perfon commanded the uni- 
verfal admiration of beaux and fiat- 
terers; and whofe gay and thought- 
lefs mind could form no idea of 
enjoyment, beyond the attentions and 
amufements of the fafhionable circle, 
nor afpire to any fpecies of cultiva- 
tion or improvement, but what might 
be fought in the polite accompliih- 
ments of dancing, hligree, and mufic. 
As the addrefles, however, of a man 
of letters, when he alfo happens 
(which, by the way, is not often the 
cafe) to be a man of lively converfa- 
tion, feldom fail of beiog highly ac- 
ceptable, the advances of Mathema- 
ticus met with a very flattering re- 
ception; and he found himfeif en- 


gaged too far for honour to recede, 
before he had time to confider the 
probable confequence of a union with 
fuch a female. In the courfe of a 
few months after his nuptials, he con- 
fequently difcovered that langour and 
fatiety were the intrufive handmaids 
of the hymeneal couch, before whofe 
envious breath the rofes of beauty 
faded from the cheek of a partner, 
who could neither efteem as they de- 
ferved the merits of his ferious pur- 
fuits, nor fhare with him the pleafures 
to which his mind was attached with 
unalterable partiality. 

Mathematicus, therefore, never fails 
to decry the pretended enjoyments of 
a married life, and to demonttrate, 
by fyllogifm and logical deduétion, 
the fuperiority and emeaes of the 
Engle ftate; while Amintas, whofe 
foul is enraptured by the complacent 
charms, congenial temper, and fym- 
pathetic tafte of Melinda, enthufiafti- 
cally infits on the beatific raptures 
and ferene delights of a ftate, in which 
confenting hearts blend in harmori- 
ous union, and fenfe and virtue mu- 
tually confpire to heighten the ge- 
nerous tranfports each beitows. 

Nor is it always the cafe that the 

) 
experience of the hufband inclines 
him to depreciate, and the expectations 
of the unmarried, induce them to ex- 
alt the felicity of the matrimonial 
union; for the example and argu- 
ments of Mathematicus have deteyred 
feveral from contrafting the indiffo- 
ludle obtigation, infleal of invetli 
gating the caufe of his evident infe 
licity ; while Lovemore, after the 
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experience of eight years, expreffes 
himfelf in language, though leis en- 
thufiaitic, not lefs decifive, than 
Amintas—fcrupling not to declare, 
that when he reviews the whole of his 
matrimon‘al life, and feparates from 
that period of time all that has been 
devoted te the duties, and the enjoy- 
ments of the conjugal flate, he dit- 
covers not a fingle hour which he 
would not prefer to the happieft he 
ever pafled in the boalled reign of 
unincumbered liberty. Nor are the 
hopes of the lover lef, encouraged by 
the example of the cheerful and be- 
nevolent father cf his intended bride, 
the whole of whefe deportmeat and 
converfation, as he fits in the midit 
of his numerous and affectionate fa- 
mily, emphatically pronounces, that 
though the guardianfhip and educaticn 
of the dear pledges cf his love, and a 
folicitous attention to the deiires and 
happinefs of a fickly, but endcaring 
partner, have given him fome anxic- 
tices, and rendered fome exertions 
neceflary, which, in the cheerlefs fo- 
litude of celibacy, he might certainly 
have avoided; yct that there are 
pleafures which counterbalance tho/e 
cares, and hours of tcendernefs and 
confolation by which thofe labours are 
compentated with ample intereit. 

For my own part, I prefefs myfelf 
to be a mere fpeculatiit in this refpect, 
having neither made competent ob- 
fervation, nor had perfonal experi- 
ence of fuficient duration to form a 
fatisfa&tory decilion, if calculation, 
and matter of fact are to be arbiters 
of the cause. I have, however, {pe- 
culated too much not to have formed 
an opinion ; and have too much love 
for tne fex, and for my fpecies, not 
to obey the impulfe which prompts 
me podlicly to pronounce in favour 
of perpetuating the latter, ia a man- 
ner moft conducive to the felicity, 
every fecling mind muff rejoice to fee 
the former enjoy. Nor can 1 fup- 

refs the fentiment, that it would be 
highly injurious to every idea of the 
wiidom and goodact of provitence, 
to fuppole that an inftitution whica 
L 
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the laws of nature and the interefts of 
fociety fo uniformly fupport, fhould 
have a neceflary tendency to the mi- 
fery of the individuals who are in- 
fluenced by thofe powerful appeals :— 
For, as to the melancholy vifions of 
monaftic chaftity, they feem almott 
univerfally to have met with merited 
reprobation ; and the wifdom of the 
Creator has been vindicated by the 
conclufion, * That the firft inftin’ of 
nature, is alfo among the firft of our 
natural duties.” 

The only doubt then is, whether 
it be better to encounter the difficul- 
ties and folicitudes, which, by the 
bulk of mankind, mult be expeéted, 
as part of the dowry of the moft be- 
loved and amiable bride, and which, 
at times, mutt difturb the enjoyments 
of the moft happy parent, or whether, 
wrapped. in the boafted fecurity of 
unfeeling felfifhnels, to feize the clan- 
deftine enjoyments of brutal fenfuali- 
ty, carelefs alike of the partner and 
of the probable confequences cf our 
ungenerous gratifications ? 

‘Tell me, ye happy mortals! to 
whom the power of fympathy is not 
unknown! whofe hearts have thrilled 
refponfive to its fine vibrations! 
Which are the feelings moft to be 
envied, or defired ?—Thofe of the 
anxious father of a race whom he has 

eared and inftruéted, perhaps to 
alorn, at leat to benefit fociety, or 
of the uninceumbered libertine, whofe 
heart, when its gay intemperance 
fhall fubfide, has no tender obje& to 
which it can cling, and who may, 
erhaps, fometimes reflect, that in 
ail probability he has given being to 
an unknown race, born to be the 
pefts of fociety, and the inevitable 
heirs of wretcuednefs and infamy ? 

Nu.ure at once decides, the uner- 
ring voice or Nature, who (in the 
beautiful language of Montetquieu) 
‘like an indulgent parent, ttrews plea- 
fare and duty in the tame level path.’ 


Gu. 


Nor fhowil we too hattily decide 
againit applyi 1g this fentiment, even 
ia thofe iniaaces whore complaint 
and diffatisfi.Gion mot frequeutly af- 


fall 
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fail our ears. We fhould remember, 
as Shakfpeare fays, that 


* Paft and to come feem beft ; the prefent 


wortt ;° 


and that he who thinks himfelf more 
unhappy in the married, than he was 
in the fingle ftate, perhaps deccives 
himfelf, by not properly confidering 
that the unhappinefs of the hufband is 
immediately at hand, but that of the 
fingle man is at a diltance ; and that 
there is a mental, as well as a vifual, 
perfpective, in confequence of which a 
mole-hill and a mountain may fo be 
placed, that the former fhall occupy 
the larger portion of the eye. 

There are alfo other confiderations 
which will juftify a confiderable de- 
gree of fcepticifm, with regard to the 
unfavourable decilions of married peo- 

le. 
. Curio, was a youth of warm paf- 
fions and romantic enthufiafm, whom 
the misfortunes of his family, while 
he was yet a boy, had reduced to 
ftruggle with many difficulties which 
cramped his ambition, and abridged 
him of the pleafures fuited to his 
years, and former expectations ; and 
which, in fome degree, proved injuri- 
ous to his health: the more fo, as the 
eccentricity of his mind, eminently 
hoitile to regular affiduity, reduced 
him frequently to the neceffity of in- 
temperate application to his profef- 
fion. But of all the calamities to 
which he was expofed, Curio con- 
{tanily confidered the circumitance of 
his being, as he would frequently 
exprefs, cut off from the common 
rights of mankind, and forbidden 
even to hope jor the endearments of 
conjugal fociety: and the idea that 
thefe were placed beyond the poflibi- 
lity of attainment, tended, in no 
{mall degree, to exaggerate in his 
imagination the felicity they muft 
beltow. His fancy was perpetually 
balfied in forming delightful pi¢tures 
of domeilic harmony and fympathetic 
affeciion, which it was the torment of 
his foul to refle&, he was never likely 
to have the opportunity of realizing. 
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At length, however, fortune be- 
gan, in fome degree, to {mile on the 
efforts of Curio, and he ventured to 
hope that, by redoubling his appli- 
cation, he might in time be enabled 
to enter, without defperate impru- 
dence, into a ftate, without the pale 
of which experience had affured him 
no earthly felicity was attainable by a 
difpofition like his. From this mo- 
ment the affiduity of the young ad- 
venturer was more conftant and fuc- 
cefsful; his melancholy vanifhed; 
his health was recruited; and the na- 
tural ardour of his difpofition fhewed 
itfelf in fuch frequent fallies of gaiety 
and wit, as are common with perfons 
of his conftitutional complexion. He 
looked around, with cheerful confi- 
dence, among the females of his ac- 
quaintance, and at length fixed upon 
an amiable lady, who was yet young 
enough to imbibe the taftes and fenti- 
ments of a favoured lover, and who, 
from fimplicity of manners, and fimi- 
litude of genius and difpofition, 
feemed peculiarly calculated to make 
him happy. 

The {feafon of courtfhip rather fti- 
mulated, than fuperfeded the exer- 
tions of induftry ; and in the profpect 
of his happinefs he was really happy. 
In fhort, in lefs than three years, be- 
ing then fomething under the age of 
thirty, he found himfelf in a con- 
dition (though not confiftently with 
the ideas of Lombard-ftreet prudence, 
yet according to the known ftandard 
of his own and the fair one’s fenti- 
ments) to prefs for the performance 
of the plighted vows of Meliffa, then 
in the nineteenth year of her age. 
The blufhing Meliiia yielded to his 
importunities; and Curio expected 
the uninterrupted felicity of a para- 
dife upon earth. . 

After the experience of three or 
four years, it does not however ap- 
pear that his expectations have been 
realized; and Curio is, in fatt, one 
of the foremoft to declaim agaist 
marriage, and paint the fuperior hap- 

inefs he enjoyed while he lived in 


the fingle Rate. Yet it is obferved, 
by 
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ty thofe who knew him eight or nine 
years ago, that his appearance is but 
a bad comment on his text; and that 
he difplays a degree of health, {pirit, 
and general ferenity, to which he was 
then evidently an almoft conftant 
ftranger. In his converfation in par- 
ticular (if 1 may adopt the metaphor) 
the mournful lute, whofe faddeft notes 
he was then conitantly calling forth 
with tremulated touch, is now changed 
for thefprightly viol of joy, whofe rich 
and various notes win every ear and 
fafcinate every circle, 

Iam, neverthelefs, perfectly fatis- 
fied of the fincerity of Curio; and 
thoroughly convinced he would never 
attempt to perfuade another into an 
opinion of the truth of which he had 
not firft perfuaded himfelf. But the 
fat is, that Curio had formed ex- 
pectations of more than human feli- 
city, and therefore deems himfelf not 
happy, becaufe he is not as happy as 
he expected ; and in his comparative 
eftimate of the married and the fingle 
life, he confiders not that period in 
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which he might truly be regarded as 
a fingle man, in profpect as well as 
fact ; but the three fmiling years of 
attachment and expectation, in which 
the hopes of connubial felicity gave 
to his folitary hours a charm which, 
had he formed a fettled defign of re- 
maining fingle, it is olden they 
could never have known. 

To call any pait condition of life 
happy, becaufe it was gilded by the 
hope that we fhould foon efcape from 
its irkfome anxieties, and to efteem 
another infelicitous becaufe it has not 
realifed all the dreams of a heated 
imagination, are illufions too abfurd 
to be for a moment admitted in feri- 
ous inquiry ; and yet, by fuch illufions, 
how many are feduced to declaim 
againft an inftitution which had hea- 
ven itfelf for its author, and which the 
wifdom of all ages and countries, in 
which the footfteps of civilization can 
ie traced, has ftamped with the con- 
current fanction of approbation and 
applaufe. 

Cc. W. 


4n Account of the BrsHorpricK of DuRHAM: With a neat 
and accurate Map of that County. 


5 ihe E county of Durham is com- 
monly called the BiSoprick ; for, 
on the converfion of the kingdom of 
the Northumbrians, during the Saxon 
heptarchy, it was beftowed on St. 
Cuthbert, bithop of Lindisfarne *, 
and his fucceffors for ever. This grant 
was ratified both by the Danes and 
Normans; and the powers formerly 
exercifed by the bifhop of the diocefe 
were fo extenfive, that he is faid to 
have had all the authority in Durham 
which the king exercifed elfewhere. 
Thefe privileges are ftill confider- 
able; the bifhop, as count palatine, 
acting as lord lieutenant of the coun- 
ty, and having the appointment of 
the high fheriff, and of all the officers 
of juitice. But, before his preroga- 


tives were abridged by king Henry 
the eighth, he had a court of chan- 
cery and common-pleas; he iffued 
out writs in his own name, and coined 
money, His fheriff is not obliged, 
like other fheriffs, to account to the 
exchequer, but to the bifhop only. 
The earldom of Sedberg is {till an- 
nexed to the fee, which is efteemed 
one of the beft in England; and as 
the country about Rome is called St. 
Peter’s Patrimony, fo that about the 
city of Durham is called St. Cuth- 
bert’s. 

This bifhoprick is bounded, on the 
north, by Northumberland, from which 
it is feparated, on the north-eaft, by 
the river Tyne; on the eaft, by the 
German Ocean; on the fouth and 


* See an hiftorical account, with a perfpective view, of the ruins of the monatftery 
of Lindisfarne, and many curious particulars of St. Cuthbert, in our Magazine for 


February 1732. 


F fouth- 
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fouth-weft, by Yorkfhire and the ri- 
ver Tees; and, on the weft, by Weft- 
morland and Cumberland. It extends 
thirty-feven miles in length from 
north to fouth, and forty-feven in 
breadth from eaft to weft. It con- 
tains one city, feven.market-towns, 
one hundred and thirteen parifhes, 
and near two hundred and thirty vil- 
lages. It fends four members to par- 
liament ; two for the county, and two 
for the city of Durham. 

The weitern angle of this county 
is, in general, a mountainous, naked, 
and barren region ; being crofled by 
that ridge of hills, which has not un- 
aptly been called the Appenines of 
England. It is enriched, however, 
by mines of lead and iron; and the 
mineral traS continues along the 
northern fide of the county, till it is 
terminated by the great beds of coal, 
which are found between the lower 
parts of the Tyne and the Were. 
Coal is alio met with on the fouthern 
fide. ‘The eaftern and middle parts 
of Durham, are, for the moft part, 


fertile and agreeable, varied by hill 


and dale, arable and pafturage.. It 
abounds in cattle, numbers of which 
are fent to the fouthern counties. ‘The 
air of this county is wholefome ; and, 
though very fharp in the weftern 
perts, is milder toward the fea, the 
warm vapours of which mitigate the 
feverity of the winter feafons. 

‘The Derwent, the principal river 
of this county, has it fource near the 
wild borders of Northumberland ; 
forms the boundary of the two counties 
for fome fpace ; and then, crofling a 
corner of Durham, flows through a 
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beautifully romantic country to the 
Tyne, which it joins a little above 
Newcaftle. On and near its banks, 
toward its confluence with the Tyne, 
are fome capital iron works, where 
the ore is {melted, and the metal caft 
and wrought into various mafly ar. 
ticles. 

The Were, a beautifal river, rifes 
juft in the weftern angle of the county, 
and receiving numerous tributary rills 
from the mountains, takes its courfe 
along a fine valley by the city of 
Durham, to.the fea below Sunder- 
land. 

The Tees rifes very near the fource 
of the Were, and runs a winding 
courfe, of about equal length, to the 
fea, which it enters, with a broad 
mouth, below Stockton. By this ri- 
ver, the lead and corn of the county 
find a conveyance for exportation. 

With refpeét to the commerce of 
this county, we may obferve, that the 
large and thriving town of Sunder- 
land, and the confiderable and popu- 
lous village of South Shields, parti- 
cipate with Newcaftle in the exporta- 
tion of coal. At Sunderland, alfo, 
are feveral glafs-houfes; and hence 
are exported grindftones and other 
articles. Bifhop’s Weremouth and 
Stockton have manufaétories of fail- 
cloth. Darlington has been long noted 
for the manufacture of the table and 
napkinlinen called huckabacks. It has 
alfo a thriving manufactory of wool- 
len ftuffs or camblets. A curious wa- 
ter machine for grinding optical 
glaffes, and for {pinning linen yarn, 
has lately been ereéted here, the in- 
vention of a native of this town. 


THOUGHTS on the NEw YEAR. 


Notrwer year is elapfed, and 

another year is commenced! 
One ‘ mingled with years beyond the 
flood’—and one yet in relerve, for 
the execution of much bufinefs, the 
endurance of much forrow—the to- 
lerance of much pain—the fuftaining 
of much trouble, and the commifiion 
of much fin! ‘To the generality of 


the community this will be, in varied 
inftances and degrees, the cafe: but 
fome there are whofe minds are of a 
complexion fuperior to the common 
level: to thefe I attempt to offer 4 
word of exhortation and of inftruction. 
Thefe I wifh to obtain the fame good 
things, from the beft ufe and due im- 
provement, of the fleeting, yet in- 
valuable 
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valuable blefling, Time, which I with 
and defire for myfelf. To the wife, 
then, I prefume to addrefs a word of 
advice, as conducive to reflection 
and to—happinefs. One more has 
recently been added to the number of 
years already gone :—gone for ever : 
—gone beyond the poflibility of our 
improvement of them; of {upplying 
their defects, or of correcting their 
errors ! 

To the wife and the confiderate, 
how much fhame and remorfe ;—how 
little caufe of felf complacency and 
felf applaufe, do the recollection of 
paft times, events, and circumftances, 
produce! How great caufe have the 
beft minds, and the moft competent 
judges of the value of time, to lament 
and bewail its lapfe, and its lofs! 
Thefe beft know that 


‘Tis later with the wife than he’s aware.” 


Thefe wih to improve the remainder 
of their days to better account than 
has yet been done, and thefe moft 
ingenuoufly and moft deeply lament 
the comparative nonimprovement of 
their moft happy and fruitful hours ; 
and of the common ones they are 
greatly afhamed! Such, I am per- 
juaded, are the fentiments of the beift 
qualified to judge of this matter. It 
remains to enquire how the future 
may be better employed, and more 
improved ? - and to form firm refolu- 


On the Happines attainable 


Have fo long habituated myfelf to 
I confider life as adrama, in which 
the laft fcene or cataftrophe decides 
the happinefs or mifery of the hero, 
and diftributes, with decifive judg- 
ment, fuccefs or difappointment; the 
rewards of virtue, or the juft punith- 
ment of vice; that I am not only pre- 
pared to acknowledge, with certain 
philofophers of antiquity, that no 
man can be pronounced happy or 
miferable till he is dead, but I am, 
at times, almcft tempted to confider 
the longeft and moit iuccefsful career 
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tions fo to employ, and fo to im- 
prove them! Perhaps this will be 
found to confift much in our conduct 
—our purfuits—our tempers—and 
our wifhes. Our conduét fhould be 
wife, and our employments ufeful, 
both to ourfelves and others: and 
nothing will fo well direct thefe as a 
line of conducting ourfelves prefented 
by wifdom, and refulting from it: 
i. e. reflection, deliberation, prudence, 
and forecaft. On this much of our pre- 
fent happinefs and future comfortable 
retrofpect depends. Our purfuits 
fhould be laudable, proper, well de- 
figned, and well regulated. Our 
tempers fhould alfo be fubmitted to 
much difcipline: each individual has 
his peculiar one; and this is, even 
where generally good and amiable, 
often apt to tranfgrefs its line; and 
where bad, productive of much infeli- 
city to ourfelves and others ;—there- 
fore needs much reftraint and correc- 
tion. Our wifhes form much of our 
comfort, or our pain;—thefe we 
fhould direct wifely, and difcipline 
feverely. The nature, defign, ten- 
dency, and end, of what is wifhed is 
much in contemplation wich the wife 
and good ; and of much confequence 
to thofe who would be peaceful and 
happy. The writer wifhes the wife, 
in thefe refpeéts, a happy new year! 

Morais. 


in the lap Moments of Life. 


of pleafure and profperity, as oblite- 
rated by a final termination in mifery 
and difappointment, and one clofing 
hour of tranfieat life, brightened by 
competence and focial felicity, as an 
ample compenfation for all the clouds 
of penury and anxiety, with which 
the morn and noontide of exiftence 
may be iaddened and overcatt. 

This, I am well aware, is talking 
but little in the ftrain of a young man, 
the greater part of whofe path of life 
may naturally be expected flill to lie 
before him, and who, urged forward 
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by the vivacity of youthful paffions, 
is eager to feize felicity wherever fhe 
may be found, wantoning over the 
enamelled mead, or reclining in the 
cheerful bowers of gaiety or love. 
But reflection is fometimes the com- 
panion of ardour ; the honours of the 
goal are more attra¢tive to the ma- 
naged fteed, than the foftnefs and 
verdure of the level courfe; and I 
frankly confefs that this principle has 
taken fuch root in my mind, that 
could I once be induced to hope to 
obtain, by importunity, thofe bleffings 
which the courfe of nature muft with- 
hold or confer, or the efforts of pru- 
dence and virtue can alone infure, 
my conftant prayer would be, not 
that riches, and honours, and gaiety 
might attend me through the varying 
fcenes of life, but that the laft itage 
of my exiftence might be tranquil and 
ferene; that the hour of my death 
might be free from bodily or mental 
pain, and that I might meet the fatal 
ftroke with religious fortitude, un- 
difturbed by any emotions but thofe 
of fympathetic feeling for the friends, 
who with the folicitude of affection 
fhould furround my bed, mourning 
our tranfient feparation, but confoled 
by the lively hope of a fpeedy reunion 
in realms, where death and fepara- 
tion come no more. 

That I am not fingular in this dif- 
pofition, to pronounce a general fen- 
tence on the happinefs or mifery of 
life, from the complexion of its final 
period, the page of hittory, and the 
evident feelings of mankind, will 
fuiliciently evince, fince ancient bio- 
graphy fornuhes a variety of inftances 
of perions who have deitroyed them- 
felves in the very height of felicity, 
and the full enjoyment of their deareit 
defires, left they fhould fall from the 
happy pinnacie they had attained, and 
be robbed of the blils they had fo long 
jiruggled to fecure ; and fince we all 
of us mut have oblerved the avidity 
and delight with which thofe tales of 
woe are perufed, which, aiter a long 
feries of pmbarailinent and grief, pre- 
fen: the lively picture of one genial 
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day of profperpus felicity, while the 
fatal cataftrophe of the moft intereft- 
ing tale, leaves the mind of the reader 
depreffed by difappointment and grief. 

The evident {uperiority of plea- 
fure, derived from the pleafing picture 
of tranfitions from grief to joy, has 
often induced me to wonder that the 
writers of fiction fhould fo often at- 
tach themfelves to melancholy ca- 
taftrophes ; but with refpect to the 
exhibitions of real life, human vanity 
cannot but be mortified, that the un- 
ravelling of the plot fhould be fo little 
in our-power, and the inftances of 
concluding felicity be fo dubious and 
fo rare. A youth of gaiety and plea- 
fure, clouded by a premature age of 
debility and pain; a long race of 
profperous ambition terminating in 
difappointment and ignominy; the 
long continued reign of friendfhip and 
of love overturned by ingratitude, and 
yielding in the feafon of adverfity, to 
hopeleis :/olation; thefe are inftances 
fo frequent and fo common, that fo- 
ber reflection needs not the ftriking 
examples of emperors, kings, and 
cardinals, to evince that the {plendour 
of fucceffive conquefts may be fuc- 
ceeded by the difgrace of irremediable 
defeats, and the pomps of war, and 
pageantries of courts be fuperfeded, 
in the defpairing moments of death, 
by the fullen refuge of the cloiftered 
fanctuary. Nor were the poetical 
embellifhments of the fate of Jane 
Shore requifite to prove, that the 
fmiles of princes, and the amorous 
dalliance of voluptuous courts, may 
terminate in the fad catattrophe of 
houfelefs mifery and unalleviated 
want. 

But, independent of the unforefeen 
viciffitudes of life, and even of the more 
important confiderations of moral con- 
duct, there feem to be difpofitions in 
human nature which may fometimes 
preclude the poflibility of this laft, 
and moit defirable, of mortal bleffings ; 
and fome original tendency to fuper- 
ftitious terrors, accompanied by a 
conflitutional depreffion of the fpirits, 
may fometimes fo overcloud even the 
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ftrongeft minds, that this laft ray of 
fetting felicity cannot pervade the ful- 
len gloom. 

« You know,’ faid the ever-to-be- 
admired, but inconiiitent Johnfon, < I 
never thought confidence with regard 
to futurity any ; rt of the character 
of a brave, a wile, or a good man. 
Bravery has no place where it can 
avail nothing; wifdom imprefles ftrong- 
ly the confcioufnefs of thofe faults, of 
which it is, perhaps, an aggravation ; 
and goodnefs, always wiihing to be 
better, and imputing every deficiency 
to criminal negligence, and every fault 
to voluntary corruption, never dares 
to fuppofe the condition of forgive- 
nefs fulfilled, nor what is wanting in 
the crime fupplied by penitence. 

* This is the ftate of the beft; but 
what muft be the condition of him 
whofe heart will not fuffer him to 
rank himfelf among the beft, or among 
the good? Such mutt be his dread of 
the approaching trial, as will leave 
little attention to the opinion of thofe 
whom he is leaving for ever; and 
the ferenity that is not felt it can be 
no virtue to feign.’ 

js it not furprifing that a genius like 
that of the author of the Kambler, 
fhould thus exert itfelf to give plaufi- 
bility to a fyitem, by which réligion, 
the beft confolation of the dying hour, 
is changed into a fcourge of terror ; 
virtue is robbed of the bright profpect 
of its reward; and philofophy dif- 
armed of its fortitude and ferenity, at 
a time wien its afliftance is moft to be 
defired ? 

Are then afpiration and hope in- 
compatible with courage? Does not 
experience evince the unattainability 
of perfection? And fhall not wifdom 
be confoled with the confcioufnets of 
having endeavoured Well? And as 
for goodnefs ; if this cannot yield us 
a lively hope of future felicity, and 
thus lay foftly beneath the languid 
head the pillow of death, we may in- 
deed exclaim with the pagan Brutus, 
‘O virtue! I have worfhipped thee 
as areal good; but I fad thou art an 
empty fhadow !? 

1 


To meet with ferenity the inevi- 
table flroke of fate is, in my opinion, 
not only the nobleft effort, but the 
mott demonitrative proof of courage ; 
of a courage, which wifdom and vir- 
tue muit confpire to conftitute ; and 
which, whenever it is thus difplayed, 
calls forth the moft fublime feelings of 
virtuous admiration. 

Among the inftances of perfons 
who have met death with ferenity, 
and even dignity, without being in- 
fluenced by the confolatory and ani- 
mating principles of religion, not one 
has been more oftentatioufly held up 
as an object of admiration, than that 
of the celebrated deift, Mr. Hume. 
It has been extolled as a triumphant 
inftance of the power of philofophy in 
ennobling and tranquillizing the lait 
hours of a glorious life. ‘To me, how- 
ever, this triumph has ever appeared 
unfounded and premature; and the 
manner in which this apoitle of fcep- 
ticifm and infidelity affected to meet 
his diffolution, appears characteriftic 
of a degree of levity not lefs incon- 
fitent with philofophic dignity, than 
weak lamentation or daftardly appre- 
hention. 

Death muft ever appear an awful 
period to every thinking being; and 
muit therefore be met with due /elem- 
nity by the man who has fubdued his 
fears without filencing refleCtion; and 
counterpoiied the love of life by the 
animating hopes of religion, rather 
than tilted the beam by the forced 
efforts of levity and affectation. If 
this principle then be admitted, we 
muit turn with difguft from our dying 
philofopher’s idle jefts about Lucian 
and the Stygian boatman, and con- 
fefs that they rather fuggeft the ideas 
of levity and infenfibility, than of 
fortitude and wifdom ; and that they 
would have been more in character, 
as the lait words of a jefter, or a buf- 
foon, than of a grave hiftorian and 
philofopher. 

The behaviour of the fincere Chrif- 
tian, in his dying moments, is hum- 
ble and unaticcted. The retrofpect 
of his life inipires him not with pre- 

fumptuous 
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famptuous confidence ; for he is fen- 
fible how much beneath perfection 
have been his nobleft attainments ; 
but the affurances of the divine cle- 
mency, and the glorious tidings of 
life and immortality, which the gof- 
pel has announced, confole him with 
the fweeteft hopes, and diffufe a peace 
which the proudeft leffons of Pagan phi- 
lofophy could never give. Animated 
by the bright profpetts of futurity, he 
gives up life, not merely with the 
humility of refignation and hope, but 
with the exultation of confidence and 
joy. Such were the laft moments of 
that illuitrious Chriftian philofopher, 
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Mr. Addifon, who, in that trying 
fcene, fent for his fon-in-law, the earl 
of Warwick, that he might utter to 
the youthful ear of diffipation, this 
inftruétive leflon—* See with what 
peace a Chriffian can die.” 


At that black hour which general horror 
fheds 

On the low level of th’ inglorious throng, 

Sweet peace, and heavenly hope, and 
humble joy, 

Divinely beam on his exalted foul ; 

Deltruétion gild, and crown him for the 
tkies, 

With incommunicable luftre bright. 

YounG. 


On Rurat CuttTivaTion: 4 Eff. 


[From the Second Volume of ‘ Various Pieces in Verfe and Profe,’ by 
the late Dr. Cotton. ] 


HIS world hath often been com- 

pared to a wide theatre, where 
every man hath a part allotted him to 
att; and it highly becomes every man 
to acquit himfelf properly in that cha- 
racter which he perfonates ; that when 
he retires from the flage, there may 
be conferred upon him the defirable 
encomiums of a diligent actor, a faith- 
ful friend, and a gencrous patriot. 
What excufe then can be made for 
that portion of mankind who pafs 
their days in a culpable indolence or 
in a criminal activity ; whofe know- 
ledge is-circum{cribed to a juft tafte in 
claret, and aétions extend little further 
than to the drinking of it ! men, whofe 
ambition rifes no higher than to a pre- 
eminence in their horfes and hounds ; 
and who experience only thofe fenfual 
delights, which their dogs perhaps 
enjoy in a degree fuperior to them- 
felves? There are, indeed, feveral 
{mall trivial qualifications, which, 
when joined with greater, may oc- 
oafionally render the pofleffor the more 
agreeable; but which, if once drawn 
out, and expofed to light by them- 
felves, are ineapable of exciting the 
leaft eiteem; like particular fhades in 
a picture, which, while they are con- 
nected with the main defign, may be 
laudable decorations, but if once ab- 


ftraéted, appear inferior to the paint- 
ings of a fign-poft. 

What is a greater argument of a 
mean and ignoble fpirit, than to dance 
life away in a perpetuated affembly, 
or to play away threefcore years and 
ten at repeated games at cards ? When 
perfons of this charaéter make their 
exit, they are as little regarded, after 
the curtain is dropped, as thofe dra- 
matis perfone which are hired to fill 
up the retinue of the hero. 

There are a vaft number and va- 
riety in the provinces of life, info- 
much that there is no excufe left for 
an ungenerous indolence. Though 
all men are not alike capable of acting 
in an exalted fphere, of perfonating 
the general or the ftatefman, yet 
every man is capacitated to act fome 
part or another well. Gentlemen of 
eftates can never be at a lofs to em- 
ploy their time ; becaufe to fuch a 
large field lies open, where they may 
expatiate with the greateft fatisfaction 
to themfelves, and ufefulnefs to others. 
There are unnumbered pleafures, 
which a mere eftate itfelf entitles a 
man to; and he who will be fo juit to 
himfelf, and good to others, as to lay 
hold on the happy opportunities that 
money offers, hath this peculiar pri- 
vilege, that at the fame time he is 
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promoting the benefit of others, he is 

rocuring to himfelf, by fuch atts of 
Gnenstanee, the greateft happinefs at- 
tainable in life. 

And here I fhall addref; myfelf to 
a particular advantage, which gentle- 
men, whofe eftates lie in land, may 
enjoy, I mean that of culture and 
improvement, which at once dilates 
and inftruéts the mind, makes conftant 
acceffions to the eftate, confirms and 
invigorates the health, and is of dif- 
fufive fervice to the poorer part of the 
nation. ‘To a man of a philofophical 
turn here are continually new {cenes 
prefenting themfelves to the imagi- 
nation, frefh wonders opening to cu- 
riofity, and a continued ftream of 
pleafure ever pouring in upon the 
foul. ‘The earth feems, as it were, 
in filent gratitude, amply to repay 
the induftry beitowed upon her ; while 
nature puts on all her gaudy drefles, 
and appears with a variety of beauties, 
at once to pleafe and inform the mind, 
and at the fame time to charm and 
gratify the fenfes. ‘This emplayment, 
under proper regulations, is a theme 
worthy of a refined tafte, and fuited 
to a fublime genius; whence accord- 
ingly we find, that the greateft and 
the wifeft men were frequently with- 
drawing themfelves from affairs of 
flate, to retire into the country, where 
we may obferve them, in the moft 
luxuriant ftyle and paffionate expref- 
fions, enlarging upon the rich pro- 
fufion and fatisfactory pleafures of the 
fame. 

The vegetable kingdom may he 
faid to be in one continual bloom to a 
contemplative mind; and every gra- 
dual change, which nature introduces, 
exhibits a new fubjeét for the employ 
of his thoughts. How delightful is it 
to furvey the different growths, ftages, 
and progreflive fucceffions of plants, 
trees, and fruits, from their firit {wel- 
ling and expanding into life, to their 
fhooting into a flender youth, and 
thence terminating in a beautiful ma- 
turity ! 

What led me into the above train 
of thought, was a yifit I lately paid 
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to a friend of mine in the country ; 
with whofe charaéter I fhall beg leave 
to clofe this fpeculation. 

Cornelius is a man of fifieen hun- 
dred pounds per annum. When he 
came to his eftate, the net income 
thereof {carcely exceeded half its pre- 
fent value; but by a frugal and pru- 
dent conduét, he hath paid a large 
debt, with which his land had been 
encumbered during many years. He 
was always of a thoughtful and ftudi- 
ous difpofition ; and, as men of this 
character are generally enemies to 
pomp and noife, fo Cornelius was 
ever averfe to publicemployments. He 
had arrived to fuch a knowledge of 
mankind, at an age when men com- 
monly but begin this ftudy, as to know, 
that it required a greater degree of 
firmnefs and refolution to maintain an 
integrity amid public corruption, 
than what his tender unexperienced 
youth could pretend to; the tempta- 
tions in fuch departments being no 
lefs perfuafive than they are nunferous. 
The fufpected hypocrify of fome, the 
apparent difhonetty of others, and the 
great folly of moft, were to him power- 
ful inducements to retirement; fo far 
as fuch recefs is agreeable to thofe un- 
alterable ties and obligations which a 
man lies under, of being ferviceable 
to his country. Yet this his retreat 
proceeded by no means from a ridicu- 
lous affectation, a fordid defire of eafe, 
and a culpable difguft to bufinefs ; 
but from a ferious refleion upon the 
difiiculties of filling public ftations with 
honour; the unkind conttruétions which 
men are apt to put upon the beit in- 
tentions ; and the univerfal ingrati- 
tude which the moft laudable mea- 
fures are fure to mect with, if un- 
attended with fuccefs. Ingratitude ! 
that vice by which the moft delicate 
minds are the moft eafily affected, as 
the tendereft conftitutions are the foon- 
eft indifpofed by the inclemency of the 
weather. 

A fhallow infight into mankind may 
generate pride, and a fupercilious be- 
haviour; but a profound philofopher 
hath too much knowledge to be vain, 

envious, 
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envious, and ill-natured. The con- 
fequences of an unbounded under- 
ftanding, are humanity, generofity, 
andlove. ‘Thus the aufterity of Cor- 
nelius’ virtue is fo fmoothed by the 
{weetnefs of his difpofition, improved 
by his knowledge, that his conver- 
fation is never lefs obliging than in- 
ftructive ; and fo judicioufly are good 
fenfe and a genteel behaviour inter- 
woven together, that it is difficult to 
determine, in this happy compofiticn, 
which is moft predominant, the acute 
philofopher, or the fine gentleman. 
With thefe qualifications my friend 
is retired into the country. The 
method of pafling his time is amid 
his books in the morning; and in 
the afternoon his hours are devoted 
to friendfhip, or the furveying of his 
eftate. It is highly pleafing to ob- 
ferve with what a mixture of affection 
and refpec the tenants falute their 
landlord, the moft inferior of them 
appearing rather a {pecies of friends 
than dependants. He hath fo juftly 
calculated the produét of the farms 
they occupy, as to allow the hufband- 
men ample fupplies for the mainte- 
nance of their families; and the te- 
nants are fo thoroughly acquainted 
with the greatnefs of their maiter’s 
foul, as to know, that the improve- 
ments, which they make upon his 
eftates, will never prove a temptation 
to him to raife their rents, without 
allowing them proper rewards for their 
induftry. By theie means, there is 
not a fpot of ground uncultivated. 
The generofity of Cornelius’ mind 
fhines forth in the plenty of his te- 
nants, and the wifdom of his conduc 
is confpicuous in the carriage ef his 
fervants ; for, as hath already been in- 
timated, he hath fo prudently blended 
love and refpect in the minds of his 
tenants, that the latter reftrains the 
former from all excurfions into an in- 
decent and naufeous familiarity. 
Before 1 conclude this paper, I mutt 
beg the reader’s attention to the rc- 
lating of 2 fact, which | was informed 
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of by the farmer immediately con- 
cerned. A few days ago, this honeft 
hufbandnian was waiting upon my 
friend, to difcharge a part of his year’s 
rent. Upon the entrance of Ruri- 
colus into the room, Cornelius ob- 
ferved a fettled melancholy in his 
countenance; and, fufpecting the caufe 
thereof, prevented the farmer’s com- 
plaints, by atking him, whether he 
had made the fame gain this year of 
his acres as formerly ? To which the 
countryman replied, that the violence 
of the winds lait autumn, and the fud- 
den ftorms of fnow toward the con- 
clufion of the winter, had {cattered 
fuch large quantities of his corn, and 
deftroyed fuch a number of his fheep, 
that, were it not for a little money 
which he had laid up, he could not 
have fupported the {feverity of the 
fhock. Cornelius knowing the truth 
of the tory, and the diligence of the 
hufbandman, generoufly remitted him 
half his year’s rent. 

By thefe meafures Cornelius enjoys 
thofe exitatic pleafures which none 
but minds exaltedly virtuous are capa- 
le of relifhing. He hath a {fecret 
lodged within him for ferenity and 
peace againit all inclemency of wea- 
ther and intemperature of the feafons. 
The rude blafts of the eaft wind teem 
with as many bleffings as the moft 
fertile zephyrs; inafmuch as the for- 
ner enable him to tafte the fruits of 
the latter in their trueft perfection, 
by furnifhing him with opportunities 
of relieving unfortunate induftry and 
diftreft virtue; by placing jt in his 
power to anfwer the ncceilitous peti- 
tion of the forlorn widow, and the 
moving cries of the hungry orphan ! 

Go on, great man!—The heavens 
fhali ever imile on the largenefs of 
thy foul, and fhed their moll fiiendly 
infiuences upon thee, thy fimily, thy 
lands, thy cattle! Thus fhall thy days 
never know interruption of happinefs, 
and thy ead fhall be crowned with 
the applaufe of thy Maker. 


TT 
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HEALTH, an ALLEGORY: In a Letter to a Lady. 


{ From the Same: ] 


‘Mapa, 

I Recetvep your obliging favour ; 
and wifh the goddefs, whom you 

mention with rapture, may be your 

conftant friend and companion. Me- 

thinks I am not at all furprifed, that 

Pagans and Poets have deified Health. 

I think too they have judged mighty 
well in reprefenting this imaginary 
deity as a female, to exprefs thereby 
the fuperior charms of this divinity. 
Had Ia talent for fable, I would fketch 
out for you an allegory upon this fub- 
ject. I fhould probably begin my 
ftory after the following manner, or 
fomething like it. 

Health is reported to be the daugh- 
ter of Temperance, and born in the 
golden age. Some are of opinion that 
fhe was defcended, on the male fide, 
from Exercife. But, by the beft lights 
I could ever obtain in a matter of 
{uch antiquity and ob{curity, I am in- 
clined to think that this account of 
her genealogy is fpurious. For 'Tem- 
perance was not fo properly her mo- 
ther, as nurfe or guardian, one who 
had the tuition of her infancy, and 
was afterward advanced to a moft 
important poft, as fhall hereafier be 
mentioned. 

Whatever darknefs, however, may 
attend her parental defcent, yet all 
the annals agree in the following ; that 
her birth was celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony ; for the Graces 
vifited her in perfon, and each would 
have adopted her for their own. This 
beautiful young virgin, though highly 
accomplifhed, was never fond of pub- 
lic appearances ; which you muft own, 
Madam, would be itrange felf-denial 
in the pretty goddefles of our days. 
Her principal delight was in the sields 
and woods, where Flora dreft her 
with the rofe aad the lily ; and Diaaa 
frequently made her a cqmpanion in 
her iports. A nymph, thus pofleffed 


{ 


of more than human accomplifhments, 


was juftly entitled to a throne; nor 
was it long before fhe was invefted 
with the fceptre by the concurring 
voices and acclamations of the people. 
Her reign was long and: profperous, 
and her fubjeéts were happy. Nor, 
indeed, could lefs be expected from a 
queen, that founded her government 
upon the unerring laws of nature, 
which were as obiigatory upon her- 
felf as upon her people; nor could 
the royal authority itfelf difpenfe, 
at any time whatever, with a breach 
of thofe primary flatutes. 

Her firft minufter was Virtue, who 
had an unbounded afcendency over 
her miftrefs. Befide this premier 
favourite, there was another, who was 
almoft a conftant affociate of the queen. 
The name of this pretty fylvan was 
Cheerfulnefs. She was generally ap- 
parelled in green, of a mild and com- 
pofed afpett, liable to have her fea- 
tures fometimes brightened by a fmile. 
Many other virgins joined the train 
of this princefs, and were adjudged 
to be of Britifh extraction. There 
was Innocence, dreft in white, with 
a curious blufh of crimfon on her 
cheeks; fhe was handed along by 
Prudence, who wore a good deal of 
folicitude in her countenance, and 
feemed to ftep with great caution. 
She was indeed, an armed {fatellite ; 
and nad more of feverity than fweet- 
nefs in her brow. But there was a 
moft beauiful form, that juftly chal- 
lenged a particular defcription; a 
lady, who fo clofely adhered to the 
white-robed fair, that it is faid, they 
were never feen apart. ‘This virgin’s 
name was Peace. She had a mott 
lovely ferenity in her vifage, and a 
foftnefs not to be delineated by a hu- 
man pen. ‘The affillance of the ima- 
gination mutt here be called in, and 
the portrait wear an angel’s face. 
Though fhe was highly admired by 
the gazing crowd, yet fhe feemed to 
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borrow none of her happinefs from 
the applaufes and adoration of the 
multitude. It is further given out, 
that, fond as this lady was of the court 
of Health, fhe rarely makes her ap- 
pearance in the courts and palaces of 
other monarchs; and the reafon af- 
figned is her infeparable attachment 
to the female above-mentioned, who 
was arrayed in a garment of fpotlefs 
white. 

In procefs of time, there arofe a 
powerful enemy to the queen—Luxu- 
ry, an abfolute monarch, who pro- 
claimed war againft Health. The 
armies of the former were principally 
Afiatics, and more numerous than 
thofe of Xerxes, which drank up 
whole rivers as they marched, or than 
thofe of the Macedonian madman, 
who conquered all but himfelf. Yet, 
notwithftanding the number of the ty- 
rant’s forces, Health had never been 
fubdued, if her fubjeéts had not lif- 
tened to overtures of peace from the 
enemy ; which, as you fhall hear by 
and by, paved the way for the diffo- 
lution of the queen’s happy govern- 
ment. 

Excefs led the armies of Luxury 
into the field, and commanded the 
van; Sicknefs and Pain were pofted 
in the centre; Poverty and Pride 
had the command of the wings; and 
Repentance and Death brought up the 
rear. : 

Health headed her own troops, and 
was fupported by her two illuftrious 
amazons, Refolution and Prudence. 
The latter drew up the’ forces with 
fuch matchlefs fkill, that their corps 
were impenetrable by the enemy. 
Their helmets and coats of mail were 


tempered with fo much art, that they 
were proof tothe enemy’s fhot. Nor 
was the queen’s army to be furprifed 
at any time by a fudden invafion« 
For Prudence had erected up and 
down feveral watch towers, whence 
the motions of the adverfe party were 
eafily defcried. 

The difpute was long and doubtful ; 
till at laft, the enemy finding no fuc. 
cefs likely to enfue from open mea- 
fures of hoflility, had recourfe to ftra- 
tagem. For, fending Pleafure as an 
ambaffadrefs, to meditate between the 
two contending powers, this artful 
fyren fo infinuated herfelf into the 
} of the queen’s fubjects, and 
fowed fuch difcontent in their breatt, 
that, being gradually won upon by 
her blandifhments and corruptions, 
they at firft began to murmur againft 
the feverity of the queen’s difcipline, 
and, by degrees relaxing of their al- 
legiance, they at lat revolted openly 
to the enemy. 

Health being thus overpowered by 
her adverfary, or rather deferted bafely 
through the treachery of her own 
fubjeéts, withdrew from earth to hea- 
ven, and was fpeedily enrolled among 
the divinities; whence fhe ftill con- 
tinues to impart her benefits to thofe 
diftinguithed few, who wifely regu- 
late their lives by her golden pre- 
cepts, and hold no correfpondence 
with Luxury, or her partifans. 

And aow, Madam, as I am a pro- 
felt prieft of the goddefs, you may 
depend upon my beft intereft with her 
to fhower down upon you a double 
portion of her favours.. For I am, 

_ Madam, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant. 


The OrtGin of Newsparers and PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


age New/fpapers of the prefent 
day, contrafled with their ori- 
ginal models, have attained a degree 
of excellence which is flattering to 
modern induftry tocontemplate. While 
political events are regiftered with a 
celerity unknown to our ancetlors, the 
fentiments of liberty are difleminated 
in the warm imprefjion of the moment. 


The frivolous parfuits of the age offer 
an ample field to thofe who can point 
with force the keenefs of ridicule. 
Fafhion, however verfatile, cannot 
efeape the eye of the fatirift; and the 
follies of the night are chronicled for 
the fober contemplation of the morn- 
ing. Literature has been called in to 
embellifh thefe diurnal pages; apd it 

has 
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has given a ftability and perfeftion rivals, and to have been efteemed as 
of which the evanefcent nature of the moft perfect model of political 
fuch productions was hardly thought writing, merits little praife. The 
fufceptible. It is, however, a melan- temper of the man was factious and 
choly truth, that fuch excellent pur- brutal, ‘and the compofitions of the 
pofes have been fruftrated by a vile author very indifferent. In his multi- 
fpirit of faction ; a fpirit that, accord- farious productions, and meagre tranf- 
ing to the fenfible Rapin, will fooner lations, we difcover nothing that in- 
overturn the Englifh conititution, than dicates one amiable fentiment, te 
the united efforts of our moft powerful compenfate for a barbarous diétion, 
enemies. But fuch difcuffions we leave and a heavy load of political trafh. 
to the fagacious politicians. His attempts at wit are clumfy-exer- 
Periodical Papers feem firft to have tions; the aukward efforts of a Ger- 
been ufed by the Englifh during the man who labours on a delicate toy, 
civil wars of the ufurper Cromwell, When he affumes the gravity of the 
to diffeminate among the people the fage, he feems more fortunate in ex- 
fentiments of loyalty or rebellion, ac- torting a laugh ; burlefquing the mott 
cording as their authors were dif- folemn re ae by quaint and un- 
poled. We feem to have been obliged ¢outh expreffion. 
to the Italians for the idea; and, per- In the reign of queen Anne—not 
haps, it was their Petia unjuftly charaéterifed by being dittir + 
Gazzera, a magpie or chatterer— guifhed as the Auguftan age of Eng- 
which have given a name to thefe lifh Literature—Periodical Prints, that 
papers. Honeft Peter Heylin, in the till then had only ferved political pur- 
preface to his Cofmography, mentions pofes, began to rank higher in the 
that—* the affairs of each town, or eftimation of the public. Some had 
war, were better prefented to the already attempted to introduce literary 
reader in the Weekly News-Books.’ fubjects, and other topics of a moie 
In their origin they were folely de- general fpeculation. But we fee no- 
voted to political purpofes: but they thing that has efcaped the wafte of 
foon became a public nuifance, by time, till fir Richard Stecle formed 
ferving as receptacles of party malice, the plan of his Tatler. He defigned 
and echoing to the fartheft ends of the it to embrace the three provinces, of 
kingdom the infolent voice of Fac- manners, of letters, and of politics. 
tion. They fet the minds of men He knew that this was an invaluable 
more at variance, enflame their tem- improvement; and, doubtlefs, he 
pers to a greater fiercenefs, and gave thought, that if the laf portion could 
a keener edge to the fharpnefs of civil be omitted, it would {till have made 
difcord. it more perfect. But violent and fud- 
It is to be lamented, that fuch den reformation is feldom to be ufed ; 
works will always find writers adapted and the public were to be conducted 
to their fcurrilous purpofes; but of infenfibly into fo new and different a 
a vaft crowd that iffued from the track from that to which they had been 
prefs, though little more than a cen- hitherto accuftomed, Hence polities 
tury has elapfed, they are now not to were admitted into his paper. But it 
be found but in a few private col- remained for the chafter genius of Ad- 
lections. They form a race of au- difon to banifh this difagrecable topic 
thors unknown to moft readers of from his elegant pages. The writer 
thefe times: the name of their chief, in polite letters felt himfclf degraded 
however, has jut reached us, but is by finking into the dull narrator of 
on the point of difappearing. political events. It is from this time, 
Sir Roger L’Eftrange, who ap- that Newfpapers and periodical Lite- 


pears to have greatly furpaffed his rature became diftin& works, 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nume. LXXV. 


ON MOUNTAINS. 


So pleas’d at firft the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the thy ; 
Th’ eternal {nows appear already patt, 

And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laf: 
But, thofe attain’d, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 

Th’ increafing profpect tires our wandering eyes, 


Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arife. 


Meraina from the vat abyfies 

of the earth, we proceed once 
more to contemplate its external ap- 
pearance, in all its piéturefque and 
pleating, or magnificent and tremen- 
dous varieties. Mountains are the firft 
objects that flrike the imagination, 
and excite our curiofity, in the won- 
derful profpect before us. There is 
nothing in all nature, perhaps, that 
¢an imprefs a fpeCtator, unaccuitomed 
to thefe views, with fuch ideas of fo- 
lemnity and awe, as the ftupendous 
piles of Nature, before which the 
proudeft monuments of human art 
dwindleinto minutenefs and infignifi- 
cance. 

In countries, where there is no- 
thing but plains, the fmalleft eleva- 
tions are apt to excite our wonder. 
In Holland, the whole furface of 
which is flat, a little ridge of hills is 
fhewn, near the fea-fide, which the 
great Boerhaave generally mentioned 
to his pupils as mountains of no {mall 
confequence. But what would be the 
fenfations of fuch an audience, could 
they be prefented, at orce, with a 
view of the heights and precipices of 
the Alps or of the Andes! Even in 
this ifland, we have no adequate ideas 
of a mountain-profpe&. Our hills 
are generally floping from the plain, 
and clothed to their very fummits 
with verdure. It is fcarcely poffible, 
therefore, to exalt our conceptions to 
thofe immenfe piles, whcfe tops faintly 
appear behind intervening clouds, 

i 


Pore. 


fharp and precipitate, and foar to 
heights, which human avarice or cu- 
riofity have never been able to af- 
cend : 


Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big 
with mines, 

That on the high equator ridgy rife, 

Whence many a buriting ftream auriferous 


plays. 


THOMSON. 


The Origin of mountains is a fub- 
jet which has given rife to many phi- 
lofophical difquifitions. Burnet, Whif- 
ton, Woodward, and Buffon have en- 
deavoured to account for them in their 
refpective theorics of the earth, Mr. 
Ray, M. le Cat, and M. Pallas have 
likewife their fyftems. But the moft 
fatisfaftory account, in my opinion, 
is that given by Mr. Whitehurft, in 
his ¢ Inquiry into the Original State 
and Formation of the Earth.’ Ac- 
cording to this excellent philofopher, 
(who, inftead of {peculative inquiries, 
in the clofet, deicended into the bowels 
of the earth, in queft of data, from 
which we might draw juft or probable 
inferences) the antediluvian world was 
very different from that which we 
contemplate at prefent. It confifted 
only of {mall iflands gradually rifing 
from the deep; or of fmooth, even, 
and uniform elevations: whereas the 
world on which we tread at prefent 
confilts of immenfe continents and 
mountains, of fteep or impending 
fhores, craggy recks, and extenfive 
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vallies and caverns. Our marine 
exavie formerly lay at the bottom of 
the ocean of the primitive world ; 
whereas mary of them are now fitu- 
ated near the tops of thofe immenfe 
mountains, the \lIps and the Andes, 
and at great diftances from the fea. 
Fo account for io great a revolution, 
Mr. Whitehurft has collected many 
inftances from hiitory of ftupendous 
changes that have been produced on 
the furface and in the bowels of the 
earth. He enumerates fome of the 
more firiking inftances of the rifing 
ofiflands, iuch as Santorini*, Hiera, 
&c. from the bottom of the fea, at- 
tended with eruptions of fire. He 
mentions feveral iflands and moun- 
tains having volcanic appearances, 
and which may likewife be fuppofed 
to owe their origin to the fame 
in times anterior to all hiftory. Such 
are Icelend, Fyal, &c. in the northern 
fea; St. Helena and A‘cenfion iflands, 
between Africa and Brazil; Eafter or 
Davis’ ifland, Otaheite, &c. in the 
Southern ocean; feveral of the Mo- 
luccas, in the Indian fea; Madeira, 
feveral of the Azores and the Antilles, 
&c. in the Atlantic ocean; the Lipari 
iflands +, Ifchai, &c. in the Mediter- 
ranean. After collecting many in- 
ftances of mountains formed, and large 
diftriéts of land fwallowed up, fhatter- 
ed, and rent afunder, by earthquakes, 
and particularly by volcanos, he ob- 
ferves, that we may, by analogy, 
be juftified in inferring, that all fimilar 
appearances may have been the effects 
of the fame caufe ; and though veitiges 
of volcanos are not every where viii- 
ble, the earth exhibits indications of 
their having exifted in fo many differ- 
ent regions, that there is reafon to 
fuppofe that fubterraneous fire mutt, 
at different times, have exifted uni- 
verfally in its bowels. He then pro- 
ceeds to fhew, that this caufe, acting 
on a larger fcaie, produced, at the 
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fame time, the immenfe continent 
and mountains in the prefent globe 
and the univerfal deluge. 

When Mr. Whitehurft afcribes thefe 
great phenomena to jire, it muft be 
underitood, that he means, in gene- 
ral, the united aétions of fire and wa- 
ter; or the expanfive power of the 
latter when converted into fream, or 
an elaftic vapour, by means of heat; 
a force which is, indeed, enormous, 
and which has been lately calculated, 
from actual experiments, to exceed 
even that of gunpewder, in the pro- 
portion of fourteen thoufand to five 
hundred. 

Fire, ating alone at firft, and with 
an intenfity gradually increafing on the 
fuperinicumbent frata, Mr. Whiteburft: 
fuppofes to have gradually diftended 
and elevated thofe parts moft, on 
which the antediluvian ocean refted, 
as the primitive iflands, by their ad- 
ditional weight of folid and heavy 
matter, cppofed a greater refiftance. 
The waters thus raifed would na- 
turally flow toward the now lefs ele- 
vated folid parts, or antediluvian 
iflands; and would finally cover them, 
fo as to produce an wnrverfal deluge. 

The expanfion caufed by fire in- 
creafing, till its force became fuperior 
to the gravity, and cohefion, or tena- 
city, of the incumbent /frata ; the lat- 
ter would at length burft, and through 
the fifures a communication would 
be opened between the water and the 
ignited melted matter below. By the 
fteam thus fuddenly generated, explo- 
fions would enfue, which muft deftroy 
the uniformity of the globe, fhatter 
it into fragments, produce immenfe 
mountains, and extenfive apd deep 
fubterranerous caverns; into which 
laft the waters would afterward de- 
fcend, and Jeave the various conti- 
nents, mountains, &c. in nearly the 
fame {late in which we now view 
them ; and containing the fame fhells, 


* Sce a Defcription of the‘e Iflands, by the Count de Choifeul Goufher, with @ 
beautiful perfpeStive View of them in our Magazine tor September and Oober 1781. 
+ See a Defcription cf theft iflands by M. de Luc, in our Magazine for Apiil 
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and other marine exuvi¢ which they 
brought up with them from the bottom 
of the fea. 

« The terraqueous globe,’ fays Mr. 
Whitehurft, ‘ being thus burft into 
millions of fragments, and from a 
caufe apparently feated nearer to its 
center than its furface, muft certainly 
have been thrown into ftrange heaps 
of ruins: for the fragments of the 
frrata, thus blown up, could not pof- 
fibly fall together again into their pri- 
mitive order and regularity; there- 
fore an infinite number of fubterrane- 
ous caverns muft have enfued at the 
diftance of many miles, or many hun- 
dreds of miles below the bottom of 
the antediluvian fea. 

*« Now it is eafy to conceive, when 
a body of fuch an immenfe magnitude 
as the earth, which is nearly 8000 
miles in diameter, was thus reduced 
to a heap of ruins, that its incumbent 
water would immediately defcend into 
the cavernous parts thereof; and by 
thus approaching fo much nearer to- 
ward the center, than in its ante- 


diluvian ftate, much of the terreftrial- 


furface became naked and expofed, 

with all its horrid gulfs, craggy rocks, 

mountains, and other diforderly ap- 
arances. 

‘Thus, the primitive ftate of the 
earth feems to have been totally meta- 
morphofed at the firft convulfion of 
Nature, at the time of the deluge; 
its frata broken, and thrown into 
every poflib'e degree of confufion and 
diforder. Hence, thofe mighty emi- 
nences the Alps, the Andes, the 
Pyrenean, and all other chains of 
mountains, were brought from be- 
neath the great deep. Hence, the 
fea retired from thofe vaft tracts of 
Jand, the continents; became fa- 
thomlefs and environed with craggy 
rocks, cliffs, and impending fliores ; 
and its bettom fpread over with moun- 
tains and vallies like the land. 

‘It is farther to be obferved of the 
horrid effes of this convulfion » 
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namely, that as the primitive iflands 
were more ponderous and lefs elevated 
than the bottom of the fea; may we 
not thence infer, that the former 
more immediately fubfided into the 
ocean of melted matter than the lat- 
ter; and therefore became the bottom 
of the poftdiluvian fea: and the bot- 
tom of the antediluvian fea being more 
elevated, was converted into the poft- 
diluvian mountains, continents, &c. 
Such were apparently the confequences 
ariling from the firft convulfion of na- 
ture ; and this conjecture is remark- 
ably confirmed by the vaft number of 
fofiil fhells, and other marine exuvie, 
found imbedded near the tops of 
mountains, and the interior parts of 
continents, remote from the fea, in 
all parts of the world hitherto ex- 
plored *.’——But there are many par- 
ticulars, neceflary for a more perfect 
elucidation of this interefting fubject, 
for which we muft refer to the excel- 
lent work itfelf +. 

In this manner, and by employing 
a caufe that appears adequate to the 
effeét, and which is known, even at 
this time, partially to exift, Mr, 
Whitehurft very rationally accounts 
for the fingular appearances which the 
prefent earth exhibits on and beneath 
its furface, for the univerfal deluge, 
and its ceffation; and he does this 
without having recourfe to comets, a 
fudden alteration of the earth’s center 
of gravity, and other violent and 
purely gratuitous aflumptions. 

It is fcarcely neceflary to obferve, 
that, with refpect to height, there are 
many fizes of mountains, from the 
gently-rifing upland to the tall craggy 
precipice. ‘The appearances is, in 
general, different, in thofe of differ- 
ent magnitudes, ‘The firit are clothed 
with verdure to their very tops, and 
feem to afcend merely to improve our 
profpects, or to fupply us with a 
purer air: but the lofty mountains of 
the other clafs have a very different 
afpett. Ata diitance, their tops are 


* Sce the Contemplative Philof. No. LXXIIT, in our Ma_szine for Sept. 1791. 
+ Whiteburit’s Inquiry, Chap. Xil, 
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feen, in wavy ridges, of the very co- 
lour of the clouds, and to be diftin- 
guithed from them by their figure 
only, which, as juft obferved, refem- 
bles the billows of the fea*. As we 
approach, the mountain aflumes a 
deeper colour: it gathers upon the 
iky, and feems to hide half the ho- 
rizon behind it. Its fummits alfo 
are become more diftin&t, and appear 
with a broken and perpendicular line. 
What at firft feemed a fingle hill, is 
now found to be a chain of continued 
mountains, whofe tops running along 
its ridges, are embofomed in each 
other; fo that the curvatures of one 
are fitted to the prominences of the 
oppofite fide, and form a winding 
valley between, often of feveral miles 
in extent ; and all the way continuing 
nearly of the fame breadth. 

Nothing can be finer, or more ex- 
act, than the defeription in my motto, 
of a traveller ftraining up the Alps. 
Every mountain he comes to he thinks 
will be the laft: he finds, however, 
an unexpected hill rife before him ; 


and that being fcaled, he beholds the 
higheft fummit almoft at as great a 


diftance as before. Upon quitting 
the plain, he left, perhaps, a green 
and fertile foil, and a warm and 
pleafing climate. As he afcends, the 
ground affumes a more ruflet colour; 
the grafs becomes more mofly, and 
the weather more moderate. Still, 
as he afcends, the weather becomes 
colder, and the earth more barren. 
In this dreary paflage, he is often 
entertained with a little valley of fur- 
prifing verdure, caufed by the re- 
fleted heat of the fun collected into 
a narrow fpot on the furrounding 
heights. But it much more frequently 
happens that he fees only frightful 
og beneath, and lakes of amaz- 
ing depth, whence rivers.are formed, 
and fountains derive their origin. On 
thofe places next the. higheft {ummits, 
vegetation is fcarcely carried on: 
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here and there, a few plants of the 
moft hardy kind may be found. The 
air is intolerably cold; either con- 
tinually refrigerated by frofts, or dif- 
turbed by tempefts. All the ground 
here wears an eternal covering of ice, 
and fnows that feem to be conftantly 
accumulating. Emerging from this 
war of the elements, the traveller 
afcends into a purer and more ferene 
region, where vegetation has wholly 
ceafed; where the precipices, com- 
pofed entirely of rocks, rife perpen- 
dicalarly above him; while he views 
beneath him all the combat of the 
elements; clouds at his feet; and 
thunders darting up from their bofom 
below +. A thoufand meteors, which 
are never feen on the plain, prefent 
themfelves. Circular rainbows f; 
mock-funs ; the fhadow of the moun- 
tain projected upon the body of.the 
air |j ; and the traveller’s own image, 
reflected, as in a looking-glafs, upon 
the oppofite cloud §. 

Such, in general, are the wonders 
that prefent themfelves to the tra- 
veller, in his journey over the Alps, 
but more particularly in the Andes. 
But we muft not fuppofe that this 

i€ture exhibits an invariable likenefs 
of thefe ftupendous heights. Indeed, 
nothing can be more capricious and 
irregular than the forms of many of 
them. The tops of fome run in 
ridges for a confiderable length, with- 
out interruption: in others, the line 
feems indented by great vallies to an 
amazingdepth. Sometimes, one fo- 
litary mountain rifes from the befom 
of the plain; and fometimes exten- 
five plains, and even provinces, as 
thofe of Savoy and Quito, are found 
embofomed near the tops of moun- 
tains.—But I muft poftpone to my 
next paper, the farther confideration 
of this fubje&t, of which many in- 
terefting particulars are yet to be no- 
ticed. 


* Lettres Philofophiques fur la Formation des Montagnes, &c. page 106. 


+ Ulloa’s Voyage to the South Sea, Voi, I. 


¥ Philof. Tranf. Vol. V. page 152. 


T Ibid. 
t Ulloa, Vol. I. 
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ANECDOTE of GarRIcK, in the Charatter of Lear: 
{ From the fecond Volume of Ireland’s Iiluftrations of Hogarth’s Works, J 


Ww Garrick firft came upon 
the ftage, and one very fultry 
evening, in the month of May, per- 
formed the chara¢ter of Lear, he, in 
the four firft aéts received the cuftom- 
ary tokens of applaufe: at the con- 
clufion ¢f the fifth, when he wept 
over the body of Cordelia, every eye 
caught the foft infection, the big 
round tear ran down every cheek :— 
at this interefting moment, to the 
aftonifhment of all prefent, his face 
aflumed a new charaéter, and his 
whole frame appeared agitated by a 
new paffion ; it was not tragic, for he 
was evidently endeavouring to fup- 
prefs a laugh: in a few feconds the 
attendant nobles appeared to be af- 
fected in the fame manner; and the 
beauteous Cordelia, who was reclined 
upon a crimfon couch, opening her 
eyes to fee what occafioned the inter- 
ruption, leaped from her fofa, and 
with the majeity of England, the gal- 
lant Albany, and tough old Kent, 
ran laughing off the ftage. The au- 
dience could not account for fo ftrange 
a termination of a tragedy, in any 
other way than by fuppofing the dra- 
matis perfone were feized with a fud- 
den phrenfy ; but their rifibility had a 
different fource. 


A fat Whitechapel butcher, feated 
on the centre of the firft bench in the 
pit, was accompanied by his mattiff, 
who being accuftomed to fit on the 
fame feat with his mafter at home, 
naturally thought he might enjoy the 
like privilege here ;—the butcher fat 
very back, and the quadruped finding 
a fair opening, got upon the bench, 
and fixing his fore paws on the rail of 
the orcheitra, peered at the performers 
with as upright a head, and as grave 
an air, as the moft fagacious critic of 
hisday. Our corpulent flaughterman 
was made of melting ftuff, and not 
being accuflomed to a play-houfe 
heat, found himfelf much oppreffed by 
the weight of a large and well-pow- 
dered Sunday peruke, which, for the 
gratification of cooling and wiping his 
head, he pulled off, and placed on the 
head of his maftiff; the dog, being 
in fo confpicuous, fo obtrufive a fitua- 
tion, caught the exe of Garrick, and 
the other performers; a matftiff in a 
churchwarden’s wig (for the butcher 
was a parifh officer) was too much; 
it would have provoked laughter in 
Lear himfelf, at the moment he was 
moft diftrefled : no wonder then that 
it had fuch an effet on his repre- 
fentative. 


A Defeription of a very beautiful Sire. Shot December 13, 1791, near 
Dercham, Norfolk, ly Adr. Collifon, of that Town. 


HIS bird is unique in the pecu- 

liar elegance of its plumage, 
which appears to a common obferver 
orange and white. It correfponds in 
its principal particulars with the com- 
mon fnipe of Pennant, the /coloto/e 
gailenago of Linnaus, its weight being 
nearly four ounces, the length to the 
end of the tail twelve inches, its bill 
is three inches long, of adufky colour 
at the bafe, and of a dark cinereous 
green at the end; the head is a dull 
white, and divided lengthwile, with 
three light-coloured orar ge lines, one 
pafling over the middle ur the head, 

7 


and one over each eye; the chin is 
cream-coloured ; the neck and breaf 
cream-coloured and yellow, or rather 
varied with light orange and white un- 
dulated. The feapulars are beautifully 
ftriped lengthwife with. light orange 
fpots; the quill feathers white; the 
back an intermixture of deep orange 
and white, with a few feathers {potted 
with brown ; the belly white ; coverts 
of the tai] orange and white ; near its 
bottom a broad bar of orange, like the 
common fnipe, but not quite fo deep, | 
and ends in a light orange and white; | 
the legs like the common f{nipe. 
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Arrairs of FRANCE, continued from Volume LXXXIX, Page 466. 


Tue meffage fent by the national af- 
fembly to the king, as ftated in our laft 
number, was as follows: 


© Sire, 


* Scarcely had the national affembly 
adverted to the fituation of the kingdom, 
when they perceived that the troubles, 
which ftill agitate it, have their fource in 
the criminal prepaggtions of the French 
emigrants. 

‘ Their audacity is fupported by Ger- 
man princes, who mifunderftand the trea- 
ties figned between them and France, and 
who affe&t to forget, that to the empire of 
France, they are indebted for the treaty of 
Weltphalia, which guarantees their rights 
and their fafety. : 

© Their hoftile preparations and me- 
naces of invafion call br armaments, that 
abforb immenfe fums, which the nation 
would have joyfully paid to its creditors, 

‘Jt is your province, fire, to put an 
end to thefe hoftile meafures, and to {peak 
to foreign powers in a language that be- 
comes the king of the French. Tell 
them, that wherever preparations again(t 
France are permitted, France can fee ene- 
mies only ; that we will religioufly obferve 
the oath to make no conquefts; that we 
offer them the good neighbourhood, the 
inviolable amity of a free and powerful 
people; that we will refpeé&t their laws, 
their cuftoms, and their conftitutions ; but 
that we infift upon our own being re- 
fpeted. Tell them, that if the German 
princes continue to favour preparations di- 
refted againft the French, we will carry 
among them, not fire and {word, but li- 
berty. And let them calculate what may 
be the confequences of the alarm of nations, 

‘ For two years that French patriots 
have been perfecuted on the frontiers, and 
that rebels have there found fuccour, what 
ambaffador has fpoken in your name as he 
ought ? Not one. 

* If the French, who were driven from 
the country by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes had affembled in arms on the 
frontiers ; if they had been protected by 
the princes of Germany, fire, we appeai 
to you, what would have been the conduét 
of Louis XIV? Would he have fuffered 
fuch affemblies > Would he have permitted 
fuccours to be given by princes who, un- 
der the name of allies, act like enemies ? 
What be would have done for his autho- 


rity, let your majefty do for the fafety of 
the empire, and the fupport of the con- 
ftitution. 

‘ Sire, your intereft, your dignity, the 
infulted greatnefs of the nation, all dictate 
a language very different from that of 
a ambafladors. The nation expects 
rom you energetic declarations to the 
Circles of the Upper and the Lower Rhine, 
the eleétors of Treves and Mentz, and the 
bifhop of Spire. 

* Let them be fuch, that the hordes of 
emigrants may be inftantly difperfed. Pre- 
fcribe an early period beyond which no 
dilatory anfwer fhall be received. Let 
your declaration be fupported by a di- 
re&tion of the force entrufted to you, and 
let the nation know who are its friends 
and its enemies. In this {plendid mea- 
fure we fhall recognife the Defender of the 
Contftitution, 

* You will thus fecure the tranquillity of 
the empire, which is infeparable from your 
own; and you will accelerate thofe days 
of national profperity, in which peace thall 
reftore order and the reign of the laws, in 
which your happinefs thall be conneéted 
with that of all the French,” 


The king anfwered : 
€ I will take the meffage of the national 
aflembly into the moft ferious confidera- 
tion. You know that I have omitted 
nothing to fecure the public tranquillity at 
home, to maintain the conftitution, and 
to make it refpeéted abroad.’ 


In confequence of this meTage, his ma- 
jefty went, on Wednefday, the tqth of 
December, to the national aflembly, and 
delivered the following {peech : 


¢ GENTLEMEN, 


* [have taken your meffage of the 2oth 
of laft month into ferious confideration. 
In a cafe that involves the honour of the 
French people, and the fafety of the em- 
pire, I thought it my duty to be myfelf 
the bearer of my anfwer. The nation 
cannot but applaud thefe communications 
between its eleéted and its hereditary re- 
prefentative, 

* You have invited me to adopt decifive 
meafures to effect a ceffation of thofe af- 
femblages abroad, which keep up an odi- 
ous difquiet and fermentation in the midft 
of France, render an oppreflive augmen- 
tation of expence indifpentable, and expofe 
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liberty to greater danger than a declared 
and open war. You defire me to make 
declarations to the neighbouring princes, 
who, contrary to the rules of good neigh- 
bourhood, and the principles of the law 
of nations, proteét thefe aflemblages,—that 
the nation can no longer fuffer this want 
of refpe& and thefe fources of hoftility. 
In fine, you have given me to underitand, 
that one general emotion is felt by the 
nation, and that the voice of all the French 
is for war, in preference to a ruinous and 
degrading patience. 

* Gentlemen, I have long thought that 
our circumftances required great circum- 
fpeétion in our meafures; that having 
{carcely yet weathered the agitations and 
ftorms of a revolution, and in the firft 
eflays of an infant conititution, no mea- 
fures were to be negleéted that could pre- 
ferve France from the innumerable evils of 
war. Thefe meafures I have conftantly 
employed. On the one hand, I have done 
every thing to recall the French Emigrants 
to their country, and induce them to fub- 
mit to the new laws which a great majority 
of the nation has adopted. On the other, 
I have given amicable intimations : I have 
made formal requifitions, to prevent the 
neighbouring princes from giving them a 
{upport, which is calculated to flatter their 
hepes and encourage them in their rath 
dehigns. 

‘ The emperor has done all that could 
be expected from a faithiul ally, by for- 
bidding and difperfing all ailemblages 

within his territories. 

* My meafures at the courts of other 
princes, have not been equally fuccefsful. 
Unconciliating an{wers have been given to 
my requifitions. 

© Thefe unjuft refufals call for refolu- 
tions of another kind. ‘The nation has 
nianifelted its wifhes. You have colic@ed 
them, you have weighed the confequences, 
you have exprefied them to me by your 
meflage. Gentlemen, you have not anti- 
cipated me. As the repicfentative of the 
people, 1 felt the people's injuries; and 
lam now to inform you cf the refolution 
I have taken to demand reparation. —(Re- 
peated applauies and fhouts of Five le 
Rot). 

‘ [have fent a declaration to the cleor 
cf Treves, that if, before the isth of 
January, he co not put a ftcp, within his 
territories, to all coliecting of troeps, and 
all hoitie difpofitions on the part of the 
French who have taken refuge in them, I 
thali henceforth confider him in no ciher 
lighé than as the enemy of France. (Shouts 
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of applaufe and Vive le Roi). I thall make 
fimilar declarations to all who continue 
aflemblages contrary to the tranquillity of 
the kingdom; and by fecuring to fo- 
reigners all the prote€tion which they ought 
to expect from our laws, I fhall have a 
right to demand a fpeedy and complete 
reparation for all the injuries which French- 
men may have received. 

‘I have written to the emperor, to en- 
gage him to continue his good offices, and, 
it neceflary, to exert his authority, as head 
of the empire, to ave the evils which the 
obflinacy of certain Members of the Ger- 
manic body, if longer perfifted in, cannot 
fail to occafion, Much may undoubtedly 
be expected from his interpofition, fup- 
ported by the powerful influence of his 
example; but I am making, at the fame 
time, the requifite military arrangements, 
to render thefe declarations refpected. 

‘ And if they fhall not be attended to, 
then, Gentlemen, it will only remain for 
me to propofe war ; war, which a pcople 
that have folemnly renounced conqueft 
never make without neceflity ; but which 
a nation, happy and free, know how to 
undertake when their fafety and honour 
command it, 

But in courageoufly adopting this re- 
folution, let us haften to employ the only 
means that can fecure its fucceis. Tun 
your attention, Gentlemen, to the ftate of 
the finances ; eftablith the national credit ; 
watch over the public fafety. Let your 
deliberations, ever governed by conttitu- 
tional principles, take a great, high-{pi- 
rited, and autheyitative courfe, the only 
one that befits the legiflators of a great 
empire. Let the conilituted powers re- 
spect themfelves, in order to be refpected; 
let them give mutual aid inftead of mutual 
impediment; in a word, let it appear, 
that, although they diftingt, they are 
not hoftile (applauded). It is time to 
convince foreign naticns, that the French 
people, their reprefentatives, and their king, 
are but one (applanded). 

*It is to this union, and alfa, let us 
never forget it, to the refpeét we pay to 
the government of other ftates, that the 
fatety, reipectability, and glory of the 
empire aye attached, 

* For my part, Gentlemen, it will be in 
vain to endeavour to render irkfome the 
exercile of the authority which is entrufted 
to me. In the preience of all France I 
Ceclare, that nothing fhall weary my per- 
feverance. or relax my efforts. It thall 
not be my fault if the law does not become 
the protection or the citizens and the ter- 
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yor of the difturber (thouts of Vive le Roi). 
I hhall faithfully preferve the depofit of the 
conftitution, and no confideration fhall in- 


duce me to fuffer it to be infringed (ap- 


plauded). 


If men, who with only for diforder and 
troubles, take advantage, from this firm- 
nefs, to catumniate my intentions, I will 
not ftoop:to repel by words the injurious 
fufpicions they may circulate. ‘Thofe who 
watch the progrefs of government with an 
attentive but unpreiudiced eye, muft fee 
that I never depart from the conftitutional 
line, and that I feel ferioufly how giori- 
ous it is to be the king of a free people.” 


This conclufion was followed by con- 
tinued acclamations of ‘ Bravo, Long live 
the King of the French !” 

The prefident anfwered : 


‘ The affembly will take your propo- 
fitions into confideration, and communicate 
their determination by a meffage.” 


The drynefs of this anfwer, and the 
affetation of avoiding the words fre and 
majefty, gave general diflatisfaction, which 
was marked by warmly refuming the ac- 
clamations of Vive le Rot !—As foon as 
the king had retired, feveral members 
moved, that the fpeech fhould be printed, 
and fent to the eighty-three departments. 

M. Bazire moved, to add the preftdent’s 
anfwer, to fhew to France, that in cir- 
cumftances calculated to infpire enthu- 
fiaim, the affembly had guarded againtt it. 

M. Daverhoult faid, the anfwer might 
be worthy of the affembly, but it did not 
accord with the fpeech, which contained 
no propofitions. 

The fpeech was ordered to be printed, 
and fent to the departments. 

In conformity to the anfwer of the pre- 
fident, the national affemb}y fent a depu- 
tation to the king with the following 
addrefs ; 

© SIRE, 

© In the languige which your majefty 
held to them, the national affembly recog- 
nifed the king of the French. They feel 
more than ever how truly valuable ts har- 
mony between the two branches of power, 
and a free and open communication, wi 
is the defire, and will be the welfare 
the empire. 

€ Sire, the affembly will direé all their 
attention to the decifive meafares which 
ts fhall make 








you announce; and if even 
thefe meafures necetfary, they promife to 
your maiefty more trne clory than was 
ever obtained by any of your cnce:ters. 
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* They promife to Europe the new 
fpe&tacle of a free people, outraged in its 
immutable love of liberty, arming the hand 
in union with the heart. 

© The French people will every where 
oppofe their enemies with vigour, from 
the Ritine to the Pyrenees, from the Alps 
to the Ocean. All France thall be covered 
by the regards of a good king, and by in- 
trepid and faithful foldiers. 

* Behold, fire, the family that deferve 
your love—thefe are your friends—thefe 
will never forfake you. 

* All the reprefentatives of the French 
people—all true Frenchmen guarantee, on 
their heads, the defence of a conttitution 
to which they have fworn, and of a be- 
loved king whofe throne they have efta- 
blifhed.” 


On Monday, December 19, the mini- 
fter of ju‘tice notified to the aflembly, the 
royal veto to their fevere decree againft the 
nonjuring clergy. 

In confequence of the meafures taken by 
the king, the eleStor of Treves thought 
proper to intimate to the emigrant princess 
the neceffity of avoiding any aflemblages 
in holtiie array, recruiting, or other pro- 
ceedings, that might give umbrage to the 
French nation? 

On Saturday, December 24, M. la 
Fayette appeared at the bar, and delivered 
the following addrefs : 

‘ The national affembly: is acquainte 
with my principles. I fhall be content to 
expre(s how much I feel the marks of ap- 
probation it has beitowed on the choice 
which the king has been pleafed to make 
of me, and to profefs my profound refpect 
for the reprefentatives of the French na- 
tion, and my unalterable attachment to 
the French Conititution.’ 

This addrefs was received with loud and 
repeated plaudits; and the prefident an- 


fwered : 





‘ The name of la Fayette reminds us of 
liberty and victory, which followed that 
name under the American colours; and 
which wil] attend it at the head of the 2r- 
mies of France. Tiofe national guards 
whom you firft put in aétion, wili be e - 
ful tor the choice made of you, and will 
thew themfelves worthy of you and of that 
choice. If fuch be the folly of our ene- 
mies, that they mutt try the ftrength of a 
great and regenerated people, march to 
battle. The French people, who have 
fwor to coaquer, or to die free, will fill 
prefent with confidence to nations and to 
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rints, their conititution andla Fayette.” 
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The minifter for foreign affairs then 
appeared, and informed the affembly, 
that the emperor, in January laft, had 
t:anfmitted to the king the complaints to 
the diet of the empire, on the abolition of 
the feudal fyftem, in the lands poffeffed by 
feveral German princes in Alface and 
Lorraine : that the king, in his anfwer, 
had juftified the decrees of the national 
aflembly, declined the interpofition of the 
Germanic body, and renewed the offer 
of a juft indemnification to the parties 
interefted ; that this anfwer having been 
fubmitted to the diet of Ratifbon, the Con- 
clufum of the diet was, that all things, both 
temporal and fpiritual, muft be put upon 
their ancient footing, agreeably to the trea- 
ties and conventions ; and that the em- 
peror had addreffed a letter to the circles 
of the empire, confirming the faid conclu- 
fion; and alfo a letter to the king, de- 
clarmg his determination to fupport this 
conclufion, as head of the Germanic body. 

The fame day, the military committee 
prefented a report on the ftate of the fron- 
tiers, the refult of which was, that they 
were in the beft poffible ftate of defence 
wherever they were expofed to attack by 
land, and from Dunkirk to Hunninguen, an 
extent of 160 leagues, guarded by 130,000 
effetive men ; that the arfenals were well 
fupplied with arms, efpecially cannon and 
ammunition ; that the troops of the line 
in aétual fervice amounted to 100,500 
men, the artillery to 37,700, and the vo- 
lunteer national guards to &5,024—in all 
274,324 effective men; that 54 battalions 
were yet to be formed, and the troops of 
the line to be augmented to their full com- 
plement, which together would raife the 
number of the land forces to 340,000, 
without including auxiliaries. —At the 
fame time, the decree propofed by the 
military committee, to enable the king to 
raife M. Luckner and M. Rochambeau 
to ‘the rank of marfhal of France, was 
paffed. 

On Thufday, December 29, was drawn 
up by M. Condorcet, approved by the na- 
tional affembly, and prefented to the king, 
by a deputation from the affembly, the 
following 


MANIFESTO, to all States and Nations. 


Ata moment when, for the firft time 
fince the epoch of their liberty, the French 
people may fee themfelves reduced to the 
neceflity of exercifing the terrible right of 
war, their reprefentatives owe to Europe, 
to all mankiad, an account of the motives 
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which have guided their refolutions, and 
an explanation of the principles which di- 
re&t their coudu&t. The rench nation 
renounces the undertaking of war with the 
view of making conquefts, and will never 
employ her forces againft the liberty of 
any ftate.” Such is the text of their con- 
ftitution ; fuch the facred vow by which 
they have connetted their own happinefs 
with the happinefs of every other people ; 
and they will be faithful to them. 

But who can confider that as a friendly 
territory, in which exifts anarchy, waiting 
only the profpeét of fuccefs, for the mo- 
ment of attack ? 

Is it not equivalent to a declaration of 
war, to give places of ftrength not only to 
enemies who have already declared, but 
to confpirators, who have long fince com- 
menced it? Every thing, therefore, com- 
pels the powers eftablifhed by the contti- 
tution for maintaining the —_ and fafety 
of the public, to employ force againft re 
bels, who, from the midft of a foreign 
land, threaten to tear their country in 
pieces. 

The right of nations violated—the dig- 
nity of the French people infulted—the 
criminal abufe of the king’s name, em- 
ployed by impoftors, to conceal their dif- 
aftrous projeéts—their diftruft kept up by 
finifter rumours through the hide em- 
pire—the obftacles occafioned by this dif- 
truft to the execution of the laws, and the 
reeftablifhment of credit—the means of 
corruption exerted to delude and feduce the 
citizens—the difquiets which agitate the 
inhabitants of the frontiers—the evils to 
which attempts the moft vain and the moft 
fpeedily repulfed may expofe them—the 
outrages ftill unpunifhed which they have 
experienced on the territories where the 
revolted French find an afylum — the 
neceflity of not allowing the rebels time 
to complete their preparations, or rife up 
more dangerous againft their country—= 
fuch are our motives. Never did any 
exift more juft or more urgent. And in 
the picture which we have drawn, we have 
rather foftened than overcharged our in- 
juries. We have no occafion to roufe the 
indignation of citizens, in order to inflame 
their courage. 

The French nation, however, will never 
ceafe to confider as a friendly people, the 
inhabitants of the territory occupied by 
the rebels, and governed by princes who 
offer them proteétion. ‘The peaceful citi- 
zens, whole country their armies may oc- 
cupy, fhall not be treated by her as ene- 
mics, nor even as fubjeéts. The public 

force, 
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force, of which fhe may become the tem- 
depofitary, fhall not be employed 

but to fecure their ‘tranquillity, and main- 
tain their laws. Provd of having re- 
gained the rights of nature, the will never 
them in other men. Jealous of 

her independence, determined to bury her- 
felf in m9 own ruins, rather than fuffer 


laws to be taken from her, or dictated to pl 


her, or even an infulting guarantee of 
thofe fhe has framed for herfelf ; fhe will 
never infringe the independence of other 
nations. Her foldiers will behave on a 
foreign territory as they would on their 
own, if forced to combat on it. The da- 
mages which her s may involuntaril 

cnsltion, fhall te caphek. The prrw4 
which fhe offers to foreigners hall not be 
fhut againft the inhabitants of countries 


whofe princes fhall have forced her to at- it. 


tack them, and they fhall find a fure re- 
fuge in her bofom. Faithful to the en- 

gements made in her name, fhe will 
fail them with a generous exactnefs ; but 
no danger fhall be capable of making her 
forget, that the foil of France belongs 
wholly to liberty, and that the laws of 
equality ought to be univerfal. She will 
prefent to the world the new fpectacle of a 
nation truly free, fubmiffive to the laws of 
juftice amid the ftorms of war, and re- 
fpefting every where, and on every occa- 
fion, toward all men, the rights which are 
the fame to all. 

Peace, which impofture, intrigue, and 
treafon have banifhed, will never ceafe to 
be the firft of our wifhes. France will 
take up arms, compelled to do fo, for her 
fafety and her internai peace; and fhe will 
be feen to lay them down with joy, the 
moment fhe is affured that there is nothing 
to fear for that liberty—for that equality, 
which is now the only element in which 
Frenchmen can live. She dreads not war, 
‘but fhe loves peace ; fhe feels that the has 
need of it ; and fhe is too conicious of her 
ftrength to fear making the avowal. 
When, in requiring other nations to re- 
fpe&t her repofe, fhe took an eternal en- 
gagement not to trouble others, fhe might 
have thought, that the deferved to be Lif- 
tened to; and that this folemn declaration, 
the pledge of the tranquillity and happi- 
nefs of other nations, might have merited 
the affeétion of the princes who govern 
them ; but fuch of thofe princes as ap- 
prehend that France would endeavour to 
excite internal commotions in other coun- 
tries, fhall learn, that the cruel right of 
reprifal, juttified by ufage, but condemned 
by nature, will not make her refait to 
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the means employed again# her own re- 
pote that fhe will be juft to thofe who 

ve cae fo to ae ie the wil} 
every where as muc to peace 
as to liberty ge ae that the a who fill 
prefume to call themfelves the mafters of 
other men, will have nothing to dread 
from her, but the inflyence of her exam— 


e. 
The French nation is free; and, what 
is more than to be free, fhe has the fentia 
ment of freedom. She is free; the is 
armed ; fhe can never be reduced to fla« 
very. In vain are her inteftine divifiong 
relied upon: fhe has paffed the dangerous 
moment of the reformation of her political 
laws ; and fhe is too wife to anticipate the 
leffon of experience ; fhe wifhes only to 
maintain her conftitution, and to defend 


it 

The variance of two powers proceeding 
from the fame fource, and direéted to the 
fame end, the laft hope of our enemies, 
has vanifhed at the voice of our country 
in danger ; and the king, by the folemnity 
of his proceedings, by the tranknefs of his 
meafures, fhews to Europe the French 
nation ftrong in her means of defence and 

rofperity. 
. Refigned to the evils which the enemies 
of the human wace, united againft her, 
may make her fuffer, the will triumph 
over them by her patience and her courage; 
vitorious, fhe will feek neither indemnifi- 
cation nor vengeance. 

Such are the fentiments of a generous 
people, which their reprefentatives do 
themfelves honour in exprefling. Such 
are the projects of the new political fyftem 
which they have adopted—to repel force, 
to refift oppreilion, to forget all when they 
have nothing more to fear, and to confider 
adverfaries, if vanquifhed, as brothers; 
if reconciled, as friends. Thefe are the 
wifhes of all the French, and this is the 
war which they declare againft their enc- 
mies. 


The king returned the following an- 
fwer to the deputation : 


¢ The National aflembly may be affured, 
that I fhall always maintain the dignity of 
the nation.’ 


On Saturday, Dec. 31, the minifter 
for foreign affairs prefented the following 
letter to the king from the emperor, which 
had been delivered to M. de Noailles, the 
French minitter at Vienna : 

€ Leopold II, emperor and king of the 


Romans, &c. Purtuant to our conftitu- 
tional 
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tional laws, we have communicated to the 
eleftors, princes, and ftates of the empire, 
on the one part, the complaints of the 
vaffals of our empire, which, agreeably 
to the withes of our eleStoral college, we 
t-anfmitted amicably to you on the 14th of 
December Jaft, and on the other, the an- 
{wer returned by your majetty. The more 
we have confidered this affair, the more 
we muft regret that your majetty’s anfwer 
was not comformable to our jutt expecta- 
tion. Befides its not being drawn up in 
an idiom ufual in difcuffing bufinefs be- 
tween the empire and your kingdom, we 
remarked that it called in queftion the 
competence of the vaffals of the empire to 
implore our intervention at the diet, in 
enhie to fecure them the fame proteétion 
of the emperor and the empire, which 
proteéted their interefts on occafion of 
public pacitications. 
" €To judge from the tenour of your 
anfwer, your majefty, no doubt, fup- 
poled, that all the pofleffions of our vaflals 
in difpute, were fubje& to the fupremacy 
of your crown, fo as to make it free to 
difpofe of them as the public utility feems 
to require, provided a jult indemnification 
were given ; but if your majefty will take 
the trouble of examining more attentively 
the public pacifications in quettion, as well 
as all the other treaties between the empire 
and France fince 1648, it certainly, will not 
efcape your notice, that fuch a {uppofition 
cannot be well founded. 

¢ You will then fee mot clearly, on the 
one part, what are the lands that have been 
hitherto transferred to the fupremacy of 
your crown, by the confent of the em- 
perors, and theorders of the empire ; and 
on the other, that the poffeffions of our 
vaffals in Alface, Lorraine, and elfewhere, 
which have not been transferred to your 
crown by a fimilar confent,muft remain in 
their ancient relation to the empire, and 
cannot confequently be fubjected to the 
laws of your kingdom. But with refpeét 
even to the diftriéts, the ceflion of which 
is the moft exprefsly ftipulated in the 
treaties, France cannot be ignorant that 
thefe very treaties have given to the exer- 
cife of your fupremacy, in regard to the 
vailals of the empire, different :citrictions, 
both fpiriteal. and civil, which cannot in 


any th ape be ar! itvarily overturned by new 
decrees of your nation. 
¢ We have therefore 


of the derogations which, fince the menth 


fon to complain 


rode to the 
{ intraéhons 


ay 
aitG 


confegnence, to 


of Augutt 1789, have been 
terms of the faid treatics, 
which have followed m 
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the prejudice of our rights, of thofe of the, 
empire, and of our vaffals ; and we are 
convinced that we are bound not only to 
interpofe, in their favour, the moft + ba 
proteftation, both in our name and the 
name of the empire, but alfo to give to the 
injured all the aid, which the dignity of 
the imperial court, and the maintenance 
of the prefent conftitution, require. 

* Such is the refolution on which we 
have determined, and we fhould already 
have taken meafures to fignify it in the 
mott efficacious manner, if your majefly’s 
well known fentiments of juftice and 
equity had not left us the hope of obtain- 
ing by an amicable negotiation, in favour 
of the vaflals of our empire, a reintegra- 
tion full and conformable to the difpofition 
of thofe treaties. 

* Your majefty’s prudence will eafily 
perceive the injury which a violation of the 
promifes, equally binding on both parties, 
reciprocally made to the empire by your 
crown, and even guaranteed by the latter, 
would do to the title by which the differ- 
ent countries of Alface and Lorraine have 
been fucceffively transferred to you. It 
will eafily difcover the confequences not 
to be calculated, which may be produced 
both in Europe and the other parts of the 
world, where nations exift that have at 
any time entered into treaties with yours, 
by fo manifeft a proof, that France, with- 
out regard to the fanétity of public 
promifes, thinks herfelf at liberty to vio- 
late them whenever her own intereft makes 
it appear convenient. 

‘Your defire to caufe juftice between 
nations to be obferved, and to maintain 
the friendfhip that fubfits between your 
kingdom and our empire, will certainly 
induce you to difregard this pretended 
convenience, which cannot be obtained 
but by the violation cf treaties, and 
does not allow us to doubt, that the in- 
ftances which we now re. ew to you, botlr 
in our own name, and the name of the 
empire, will produce a ceffation of all the 
innovations made fince the beginning of 
Auguit 17%9, as far as they affect the 
ftates and vaflals of our empire, that they 
will etfe& the re-efiabiifiment of the 
latter in the enjoynocnt of all the reve- 
nues of which they have been deprived ; 
and, finally, that ihe re-eftabluhment of 
ail things, on the footing determined by 
the treaties, will be the conféquence. 
‘We entreat your majely io intorn 
us, whether this be your intention. 
The more fpeedy your aniwcr, and the 
more conformable to cliabiithed ulage, the 
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lefs doubt we fhall entertain of the fince- 
rity of your defire, and that of your na- 
tion, to cultivate peace and friendthip with 
the empire. We wifh your majefty every 
thing that can contribute to your happi- 
nefs.’ 

Given at Vienna, Dec. 3, 1791. 


Notwithftanding the lofty tone by which 
the fendal claims of the German princes 
are fupported in this letter, it does not ap- 
pear but that this caufe of contention may 
be removed by a proper indemnification to 
the refpective parties ; for, after having 
read the emperor’s ratification of the Con- 
clufion of the diet, the minifter informed 
the aflembly, that he fhould foon lay be- 
fore them the indemnification agreed upon 
with the prince of Lowenftein ; that the 
prince of Hohbenloe and the prince of Salm- 
Salm were difpofed to treat on the fame 
terms, fo that the execution of one agree- 
ment would almoft conclude the other 
two ; and that negotiations were alfo well 
advanced with the duke of Wirtemburg, 
the duke of Deux Ponts, and prince Maxi- 
milian ; but they required, previous to 
any final agreement, the reimburfement of 
their revenues on the feudal rights in 
queftion, from the 4th of Auguft 1789. 
He added, that his majefty had charged 
his new minifter at Treves to infift on the 
eleCtor’s difperiing the affemblages of the 
emigrants within his ftates before the +5th 
of January, on pain of being contidered 
as anenemy. He had alfo claimed anew 
the interpotfition of the empire, and repre- 
fented to the emperor the inevitable confe- 
quences of a fecond refufal. Inftruétions, 
to the fame effect, had been given to M. 
Segur, the new minifter at Berlin, and to 
his other minifters at the principal German 
courts. 

Betide the above letter to the king in fa- 
vour of the claims of the German princes, 
the following declaration was prefented 
to the French minitter at Vienna, in an- 
{wer to the communication made to that 
court, of the king’s notification and re- 
quifition to the elector of Treves : 


Prince Kaunitz Rietberg, to the French 
Ambaffador at Vienna. 


Office of che Chancellor of the Court 
and State, 


Prince Kaunitz Rietberg, chancellor of 
the court and fate, having informed the 
emperor of the official commmnication 
made by the French ambaffador, of an 
eitenfible difpatch fiom M, Deleflart, 


dated the 14th of November laft, he has 
been authorized to explain himéfelf, in re+ 
turn, to the ambaflador, on the contents 
of the {aid difpatch, and as far as it comes 
within his cognizance, with that intire 
franknefs which his imperial majefty 
thinks it his duty to obferve on objeéts 
that relate to the important crifis to which 
the kingdom of France approaches. 

The chancellor of the court and ftate has, 
therefore, the honour to communicate on 
his part, that the ele&tor of Treves has 
alfo imparted to the emperor a note, which 
the miniiter of France, at Coblentz, had 
been charged to prefent, as likewife the 
anfwer which his electoral highnefs caufed 
to be given to that note ; that this prince 
had made known, at the fame time, to 
his imperial maijelty, that he had adopted, 
refpecting the affemblages of the emigrants 
and French refugees, with regard to fur- 
nifhing them with arms and warlike am- 
munition, the fame principles and regula- 
tions as had been put in force in the 
Auftrian Low Countries. 

But that ftrong alarms fpreading among 
his fubjeSts and in the environs, that -the 
tranquillity of his frontiers and ftates 
might be troubled by incurfions and vio- 
lences, notwithftanding this wife meafure, 
the ele&tor claimed the affiftance of the 
emperor, in cafe the event fhould realige 
his fears. 

That the emperor is perfe&tly tranquil 
as to the juft and moderate intentions of the 
moft Chriitian king, and not lefs convinced 
of the great intereit which the French go- 
vernment has, not to provoke all foreign 
fovereign princes, by aéts of hoftility 
againit one of them ; but that daily ex- 
perience not giving fufficient affurance of 
the ftability and preponderance of mode- 
rate principles in France, of the fubordi- 
nation of powers, and efpecially of the 
provinces and municipalities, to prevent 
the apprehenfion that the aéts of hoftility, 
aforefaid, may be exercifed in {pite of the 
king’s intentions, and in {pite of the dan- 
gers of the confequences; his imperial 
majefty fees himéelf necellitated, as well 
by his friendfhip for the ele&tor of Treves, 
as by the confideration he owes to the in- 
terett of Germany as a co-eltate, and to 
his own intereft as a neighbour, to enjoin 
marthal de Bender, commandant general 
of his troops in the Netherlands, to march 
to the itates of his cleftoral highneis the 
mott fpeedy and efficacious fuccours, in 
cafe they fhould be violated by hettile in- 
curfions, or immincnt!y menaced with 


fuch. 
The 
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The emperor is too fincerely attached 
to his moft Chriftian majefty, and takes 
too much intereft in the well-being of 
France, and the general repofe, not to de- 
fre ardently the ention of this ex- 
tremity, and the infallible confequences 
which it will produce, as well on the part 
of the chief and the ftates of the German 
empire, as of the other fovereigns, united 
in concert for maintaining the public tran- 
gquillity, and the fafety and honour of 
<rowns ; and it is in confequence of this 
iatter, that the chancellor of the court and 
ftate, prince Kaunitz Rietberg, is ordered 
to ok wm himfelf, without » to the 


ambaflador of France, to whom he has, 
befide, the honour of repeating affurances 
of the greateft refpeét. 


Vienna, Dec, 21,1791. Kaunitz. 


The king’s fentiments on the fubjeét of 
the above important communications from 
the imperial court, were conv in the 
following letter to the national affembly ; 


* Gentlemen, 

* I have charged the minifter for foreign 
affairs to communicate to you the official 
notice which the emperor has caufed to be 
delivered to the ambaffador from France at 
Vienna, This notice, I muft fay, has 
filled me with the greateft aftonifh- 
ment. I had aright to depend on the 
fentiments of the emperor, and on his de- 
fire of preferving with France the good 

‘wnderftanding and all the connexions that 

‘ought to fubfift between two allies. I 
cannot yet think, that his difpofitions are 
changed ; I with to perfuade myfelf that 
he has been deceived refpeCling the true 
ftate of fats ; that he has fuppofed that 
the elector of Treves had fulfilled the du- 
tics of juftice and good neighbourhoad ; 
and that, neverthelefs, this prince had 
caufe to fear that his territories might be 
‘expofed to violence, or particular in- 
¢eurfions. 

‘In the anfwer which J have given to 
the emperor, I repeat to him, that I have 
demanded nothing but what is juft from 
the ele&tor of Treves, and nothing but 
what the emperor himfelf had given an 
example of. © cmtal him of the care 
the French nation took, immediately to 
prevent the afflembling of the Brabanters, 
when they attempted it in the neighbour- 
hood of the Auftrian Netherlands. In 
fine, I repeat to him the with of France 
for the prefervation of peace. But, at 
the faine time, I declare, that if, after the 
epoch which I have fixed, the eleftor of 
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Treves has not really and effectually dif. 
perfed the aflemb which exift in his 
ftetes, nothing fhall prevent me from pro- 
pofing to the national affembly, as I 
already announced, to employ force of 
arms. 

‘If this declaration does not produce 
the effect which I have aright to hope ; if 
the deftiny of France is to have to fight 
with her children and her allies, I thall 
make known to Europe the juftice of our 
caufe. The French people will fupport 
it by their courage; and the nation will 
fee that T have no intereft but hers, and 
that I fhall for ever maintain her dignity 
and her fafety, as the moft effential of my 
duties. (Signed) LOUIS.’ 

(Underneath) DELESSART. 


This letter was applauded by all the 
affembly, and every perfon prefent ; and 
jt was foon fucceeded by the following 


Proclamation of the King of the French, 
for the Maintenance of good Order on 
the Frontiers, 


* The king communicated to the na- 
tional affembly the note delivered on the 
21ft of December laft, to the French am- 
baffador at the court of his imperial ma- 
jefty. This note expreffes the fear, that 

ore the manifeftation of the national 
will, and even contrary to the with of the 
nation, the territory of the German em- 
pire would be infulted by the French, 

or thefe reafons the emperor ordered his 
generals in the Low Countries to march 
to the affiftance of the elector of Treves. 

‘The king feels how much fuch an 
alarm might prove offenfive to the French 
people, 

¢ Europe is in peace ; and certainly the 
French, who remain faithful to their 
country and their king, will not deferve 
the reproach of having difturbed its re- 
pofe.—Befide, who could believe that 
the French would violate the rights of 
nations, and the faith of treaties, by con- 
fidering as enemies thofe men againt 
whom war had not been folemnly de- 
clared ?—French loyalty repels with in- 
dignation a fufpicion fo repugnant to pro- 

riety. , 

“ He is, neverthelefs, aware, that per- 
fidious fuggeitions, that manoeuvres adroit- 
ly concerted, may occafion fome differ- 
ences between the inhabitants or the troops 
of the refpective frontiers, and that incon- 
fiderate provocations may be’ productive 
of atts truly hoitile. But to fruftrate thefe 
manceuvres, it is fufficient to point them 
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out. The king, therefore, recommends to 
the adminiftrative bodies, and to the ge- 
nerals, to employ all their efforts to pre- 
vent the effe€ts of the means which may 
be employed, to irritate the impatience of 
the people and the ardour of the army. 

* Frenchmen, in the prefert momentous 
crifis, it depends upon you to give a me- 
morable example to Europe. Strong in 
the goodnefs of your caufe—proud of 
your liberty—let your moderation, and 
your fubmiffion to the law, make you re- 
{pected by your enemies. Know, that 
to wait the fignal of the law, is in you a 
duty; that to anticipate it, will be a 
crime. 

‘ The king, in the name of the French 
nation, aims at a fatisfaStion which has 
equally for its object juitice, the right of 
nations, and the intereft of all Europe. If 
the king has made warlike preparations, it 
was becaufe he forefaw the poffibility of a 
refufal ; and it was his duty to put him- 
felf in a ftate to overcome an unjuft re- 
fiftance. But his majefty does not yet de- 
{pair of the fuccefs of his reprefentations. 
He has repeated them—he follows them 
up with ‘energy—and he has reafon to 
believe, that more precife explanations 
will produce jufter difpofitions. ‘Thofe, 
therefore, who fhal] dare to difturd the 
courfe of negotiations by precipitate fteps, 
by private attacks, fhall be confidered as 
public enemies, odious to all the people, 
and obnoxious to all the laws. In confe- 
quence, 7 

The king orders, and enjoins the ad- 
miniftrative bodies, the general officers, 
and commanders of the national and regu- 
lar troops, to watch with the greateft at- 
tention, that all foreign territory may be 
inviolably refpeéted ; to give equal atten- 
tion that all foreigners who may be found 


- in France, of what nation foever, may enjoy 


there all the rights of hofpitality, and the 
prote&tion of the laws, while conformable 
tothem. Laftly, to take the moft effica- 
cious meafures to prevent any altercation 
taking place between the inhabitants, or 
the troops, on the refpective frontiers ; 
and to quiet them {peedily, if they thould 
arife. 

‘His majefty enjoins all adminiftrative 
bodies to reprefs, with all their power, 
and to caufé to be profecuted all thofe who 
may act contrary @® the laws, or ditturb 
public tranquillity. His majeity, befides, 
crders, that this p:oclamation fhall be 
printed, publithed, and fuck wp through- 
out the kingdom, 


€ Done in the council of ftate, held at 
Paris, on the 4th of January 1792. 
(Signed) LOUIS, 


(Counterfigned) B.C. Canigr.” 


After the king had delivered his memo- 
able fpeech to the national affembly, on 
the 14th of December, M. Narbonne, the 
minifter of war, informed them, that he 
fhould immediately repair to the frontiers, 
in order to infpect into the ftate of the 
army, garrifons, &c. This circuit he 
accordingly made ; and, on Tuefday the 
roth of January, he delivered his account 
of it to the aflembly. He beftowed warm 
eulogiums on the courage and patriotifm 
of the troops in all the garrifons he had 
vifited. He affured them, that Lifle, 
Maubeugue, Charlemont, Sedan, Metz, 
Britche, Landau, Strafburgh, Lotter- 
burgh, Hunningnen, Blamapt, Befaucon, 
were allin the moft refpeétable condition. 
Some of them, indeed, had their weak 
parts, but the efforts of art had been em- 
ployed to put them above the danger of 
affault. The army of the north, by the 
zeal of marfhal Rochambeau, was in a 
much better condition than could have 
been expefted. The magazines and arfe- 
nals were well fupplied with provilions, 
forage, and arms. 

M. Narbonne confirmed the favourable 
report of the military committee, and 
praifed the zeal of the national guards, 
the troops of the line, and the generals. 
The young officers under the old govern- 
ment, he faid, were charged with thewing 
their courage by duelling, quarrelling with 
their hofts, and breaking glafles; and 
perhaps the national guards, all young 
and impetuous, had too often followed 
their example. He affured the aflembly 
of the patriotif of the officers of the 
army. ‘The majority of them were fin- 
cerely attached to the conftitution and the 
king. ‘We are now,’ faid he, ¢ on the 
eve of a dreadful war, or of a glorious 
peace ; every thing ought to be hazarded 
to fave us trom the difgrace of a treaty ' 
that would allow foreigners to interfere in 
our affairs..—He obierved, that after gar- 
rifoning all the fortified places, there were 
feventy - ‘ive thoufand men to take the field; 
but he had feen with pain, that the army 
ftill wanted fitiy-one thoufand of being 
complete to the war eitablifhment, He 
propofed means of fupplying this defici- 
ency; and concluded by calling the par- 
ticular attention of the affembly to the ge- 
neral ftate of the kingdom, the difpotition 
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of men’s minds, and the fupport of li- 
berty and the conftitution. ‘ If there are 
men,” faid he, ‘ who look to any thing 
beyond the conftitution, let them know 
that it is by the conftitution alone that 
France can be faved. The nobility are 
equally at variance with the people and the 
king. Let us banifh trifling fears and 
vain alarms. Let us foil the nobility a 
fecond time, by difplaying the generous 
qualities of which they thought themfelves 
the fole poffeflors. The glory of minifters 
ought to be infeparable from that of the 
national affembly.” 

His fpeech was received with loud ap- 
plaufe, and ordered to be printed, and 
copies of it fent to the eighty-three depart- 
ments. 

On Sunday, January the 15th, the na- 
tional affembly paffed the following de- 
cree, in two parts : 

I. ‘ The national affembly, confider- 
ing that, at a moment when French li- 
berty is threatened from all parts, it is 
neceflary that the reprefentatives of the 
people ward off, by every means in their 

ower, the efforts direéted againft the 
French conititution, decrees the urgency 
of the meaifure.’ 

II. The national affembly declares in- 
famous, traitors to the country, and cul- 
pable of the crime of Leje Nation, every 
agent of the executive power, every French- 
man, who may take any part, direétly or 
indireftly, either at a congrefs for the 
purpole of obtaining a modification of the 
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French conftitution, or 2 mediation be. 
tween the French nation and the rebels 
who are leagued againft it, or, ‘in thort, 
to any compofition with the powers:who 
poffefs eftates in the province of Alface, 
which fhall tend to reftore to them, upon 
our territory, any of their rights fuppreff- 
ed by the conftituent national affembly, 
except any indemnity conformable to the 
principles of the conftitution. 

‘The national aflembly decrees, that 
the above declaration fhall be carried to 
the king by a deputation, and that he 
fhall be requefted to make it known to the 
powers of Europe; announcing to them, 
in the name of the French nation, that, 
refolved to maintain her conftitution en. 
tire, or to perifh with it, they fhall look 
upon every prince who oppoies the coniti- 
tution as an enemy.’ 


The king’s anfwer to the deputation, 
which prefented this decree, was : 


¢ Affure the national affembly, that I 
will not negle& any thing that may con- 
tribute to the ftrengthening of the confti- 
tution.” 


Such is the ftate of the important affairs 
of France, down to the memorable 15th 
of January, the epocha fixed, beyond 
which the princes of Germany were to 
allow no countenance or fupport to the 
exiled princes. The events that may oc- 
cur, in confequence, will be related in due 
order. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Opk, written at EAGLEHURST, which 
commands a View of Spithead, O&. 


10, 1790. 


By Henry James Pye, Efq. P. L. 


P ROUD over yon diftant furge, behold 


3ritannia’s fleet maieftic ride ! 
Where, as her flags in many a fold 
Float high in ether’s ambient tide, 
Warm courage beams from every eye, 
Stern Indignation’s pulle beats high ; 
And, kindling at the warlike fight, 
Vengeance, with firm but temperate voice, 
Reiponiive to a nation’s choice, 
Demands the promis’d fight. 


How mild the fun’s meridian rays! 

How blue the heavens! how foft the breeze 
That oer the waving foreft plays, 

And gently curls the rippling 

But foon November's wintry hour, 
Armd with the tempeft’s tyrant power, 


Shall roufe the clouds’ embattled hoft, 
Sweep from the woods their leafy pridy 
And dath the wave’s infuriate tide 
Againtt the howling coaft. 


So in each fhip’s ftupendous womb, 
Now gently floating on the deep, 
Peaceful as in the filent tomb, 

The demons of deftru&tion flep— 
But wak’d by War’s terrific roar, 
Prompt o’er each défolated fhore 
Their hell-direéted flight to urge, 
And leading Slaughter’s horrid train, 
With hecatombs of warriors flain, 
To load th’ empurpled furge. 


What tho’ at proud Iberia’s chiefs 

The {pear of vengeance Britain aims, 

Shall fhe not mourn a people's griets, 

Their dying ions, their weeping dames ? 

Nor fhall ihe ev’n with tearleis eye, 

Yon gallant navy eer deicry, ; 
Returning 
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Rewurning e’er the Weftern flood ; 
For ah! the laurel’s greeneft bough 
That ever crown’d Victoria’s brow, 
Is furely tinged with blood. 


Tho’ blaze the fplendid fires around, 
The arks of triumph proudly rife; 
Tho’ Fame her loudeft Pzean found, 
And notes of conqueft rend the fkies ; 
Alas! in fome fequefter’d cell, 

Her flaughter’d lover's funeral knell, 
In every fhout the virgin hears ; 

And as the ftrain of victory flows, 
More fwell the widow’d matron’s woes, 
And fafter fall her tears. 


Tho’ from this cliff, while Fancy views 
Yon fquadrons darken half the main, 
See drefs’d in Glory’s brighteft hues 
The pride of Albion's naval reign ; 

Yet, as Reflection’s mirror fhews 

Th’ attendant fcene of death and woes, 
Th’ exulting hopes of conquett ceafe ; 
She turns from war’s delufive form, 

To deprecate th’ impending ftorm, 

And breathes her vows for peace. 


A Defire to regain his Native Country. 


{From the German of the late Baron 


A 


Haller. J 

woods for ever dear! whofe 

branches fpread 

Their verdant arch o’er Hafel’s * breezy 
head, 

When fhall I once again, fupinely laid, 

Hear Philomela charm your lif’ning 
fhade ! 

When fhall I ftretch my carelefs limbs 
again, 

Where, gently rifing from the velvet plain, 

O’er the green hills, in eafy curve that 
bend, 

The moffy carpet Nature’s hands extend ? 

Where all is filent! fave the gales that 
move 

The leafy umbrage of the whifp’ring 

rove ; 

Or the foft murmurs of the rivulet’s wave, 

Whofe cheering ftreams the lonely mea- 
dows lave. 


O Heav’n ! when fhall once more thefe 
eyes be caft 
On fcenes where all my {pring of life was 
pais’d ; 
Where, oft refponfive to the falling rill, 
Sylva and Love my artlefs lays would fill, 


* The neighbourhood of Berne. 
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While Zephyr’s fragrant breeze, foft 
breathing, ftole 
A pleafing fadnefs o’er my penfive foul, 
Care, and ‘her ghaftly train, were far 
away ; 
While calm, beneath the fheltering 
woods, I lay 
Mid fhades, impervious to the beams 
of day. 
Here t—fad reverfe !—from fcenes of 
pleafure far, 
I wage with Sorrow unremitting war : 
Opprefs’d with grief, my ling’ring mo¥ 
ments flow, 
Nor aught of joy, or aught of quiet, know. 
Far from the fcenes that gave my being 
birth, 
From parents far, an outcatt of the earth! 
In youth’s warm hours, from each re- 
ftri&tion free, 
Left to myfelf in dangerous liberty. 
Nowpale Difeafe fhoots thro’ my languid 
frame, 
And checks the zeal for wifdom and for 
fame. 
Now droops fond Hope, by Difappoint- 
ment crofs'd ; 
Chill’d by negleét, each fanguine with is 
loft, 
O’er the weak mound ftern Ocean’s bile 
lows ride, 
And waft deftruétion in with every tide ; 
While Mars, defcending from his crimicn 
car, 
Fans with fierce hands the kindling flames 
of war f, 
Her gentle aid let Confolation lend : | 
All human evils haften to their end. 
The ftorm abates at every guit it blows : 
Patt ills enhance the comforts of repofe. 
He who ne’er felt the preffure of diitrefs, 
Ne’er felt returning pleafure’s keen excefs. 
Time, who Affliction bore on rapid wing, 
My panting heart to Happinefs may bring: 
I, on my native hills, may yet inhale 
The purer influence of the ambient gale. 
Ah! feenes of early joy! ah, much- 
lov’d fhades ! 
Soon may my footfteps tread your vernal 
lades. 
Ah! fhould kind heav’n permit me to 
explore 
Your feats of ftill tranquillity once more ! 
E’en now, to Fancy’s vifionary eye, 
Hope fhews the flattering hour of tranf- 
port nigh, 


+ Written while the author was in Holland. ; 
t The inundation of the fea, and the burfting of a dyke, happen very frequently, in 


winter, at Amfterdam,—The Dutch were then on the eve of a war. 
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Blue fhines the ether, when the ftorm is 
afs’d ; 

And calm Repofe fucceeds to Sorrow’s 
blaft. 

Flourifh, ye fcenes of ever new delight ! 

Wave wide your branches to iny raptur’d 
fight ! 

While, ne'er to roam again, my wearied 
feet 

Seek the kind refuge of your calm retreat. 


ODE to INDIFFERENCE. 
By Tuomas Pennant, Efq. 


LY, Indifference, hated maid, 
Seek Spitfbergen’s horrid fhade, 
Where old Winter keep his court, 
There, fit gueft, do thou refort 5” 
And thy frofty breaft repofe 
Amid congenial ice and fnows ; 
‘There refide, infipid maid, 
But ne'er infefl my Emma's head. 


Or elfe feek the cloitters pale, 

Where reluétant virgins veil ; 

In the corner of whoié heart 

Earth with heav’n ftill keeps a part : 
‘There thy fulleft influence fhower, 
Free poor grace from paffion’s power ; 
Give tond Eloifa reft, 

But thun, O fhun my Emma's breait. 


Or on Lyca, wanton maid, 

‘Be thy chilling finger laid ; 

Quench the frolic beam that flies 
From her bright, fantattic eyes ; 
‘Teach the fweet coquette to know 
Heart of ice in breatt of {now ; 

Give peace to her, give peace to me, 
But leave, O! leave my Emma fice. 


But if thou, in grave difguife, 

Seek ft to make that nymph thy prize; 
If that nymph, decciv’d by thee, 
Liftens to thy fophiftry, 

Jf the courts thy cold embraces, 

And to thee refigns her graces, 

What alas ! is left for me 

But to fly, myfelf, to thee ? 


S$ ON N 


E FT; 


Written at Bamboreuch Caftle; appro- 
priated by a Bifhop of Durhars, for the 
benevolent Purpofe of refeuii 


wreck’d Mariners. 
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Though, hurrying filent by, relentlefs 
Time 
Affail you, and the winter whirlwinds 
fweep ! 
For, far from blazing Grandeur’s crowded 
halls, 
Here Charity has fix’d her chofen feat, 
Oft littening tearful when the wild winds 
beat 
With hollow bodings round your ancient 
walls : 
And Pity, at the dark and ftormy hour 
Of midnight, when the moon 1s hid on 
high, 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmoft 
tower, 
And turns her ear to each expiring cry ; 
Bleft if her aid fome fainting wretch might 
fave, 
And fnatch him cold and fpeechlefs from 
the grave. 


A FAREWELL to PozTRY. 


O Ye! who felt the fancied power, 
Iliuminate the mental hour ! 
We feebler {cribes of later days, 
lave loft the beam that warm’d your lays. 
How wide for you th’ enchantment 
ftream’d ! 

The univerfe, one temple feem’d. 
What vivifying powers heve ftood, 
In the ftill horrors of the wood! 
Aurora’s teais impearl’d the flowers ; 
And Zephyr fhook the fragrant bowers. 
A Naiad’s figh, the murmuring rill, 
Some fylvan power protects each hili. 
If in the ftream a nymph would lave, 
She felt the god’s embracing wave. 

On every plain, in every grove, 

Srorted the rofy train of Love : 
And tripping fauns, and fatyrs rude, 
Were feen to wander every wood. 
*Mid bleeding vines young Bacchus lay, 
Tir'd with the labours of the day. 
Rich fheaves of corn kind Ceres bears 5 
And orchards feel Pomicna’s cares. 
If breathes his reed fome fhepherd fwaing 
Enamour’d Echo fteals the {train ! 
Or thakes the field with horns and hounds; 
"Tis Dian’s felf the thrill notes founds. 
Old Occan’s realms are Neptune’s boatt ; 
W ho fwells the {torm that threats the coaft; 
Or, if his lovely queen to pleafe, 
He chains his waves, and finooths his fas, 
Seated in their pearly car, 
The tritons’ fong is heard afar! 
And green-hai’d nymphs their raptures 

tell, 
Dancing to the vocal ihell. 
The 
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The winged hours, to fhady feat, 
From the hot fainting earth retreat : 
But where Olympus’ gates difclofe, 
Jove fat, and fhook his awful brows : 
His eagle, bafking in his fight, 
Wav'd oft his plumes of beamy lighg ; 
And Venus bends her foften’d face, 
Or leans on fome enchanting Grace ; 
While on her looks each god has hung, 
White-handed Hebe fcarce feem’d young. 
Of paft delight, this claffic theme 
Once form’din youth my early dream. 
Farewel, ye forms of Grecian art! 
That muft no more inflame my heart. 
Our harfher fouls, and colder clime, 
Claim fentiment, in polifh’d rhyme. 
Fancy to Reafon mutt fubmit ; 
And glowing imagery to Wit. 
Yet, bards! be taught from ancient fource, 
Your rapid flight to urge with force ; 
Or ftill, with baffled wing ye rife, 
Hurl'd from the poet’s Rarry fkies !* 


To CYNTHIA. 
[From ‘ Poems,” by F. Sayers, M.D.) 


wrt tho’ I’m told that Flora’s face 
Is flufh’d with frefher tints than 
thine, 
That Chloe moves with nobler grace, 
That Laura’s lightnings brighter thine ; 


What tho’ I’m told Zelinda’s breaft 
Is whiter than the mountain-fnows, 
That Fulvia’s lips in dimples dreft 
Are fweeter than the fummer-rofe ; 


For ever hanging on thy fmile, 
To others’ charms my foul is blind, 
What perfect form can him beguile, 
Who doats upon thy perfect mind ? 


ODE to a FLY. 
[ From the Same. ] 
GAY child of fummer, who on burnifh’d 


wings 
Unceafing plyft thy brifk and mazy flight, 
Tatting with rapture all that Nature flings 
Profufely round—ftill courting new de- 


light, 


Come, in thine airy dance, and freely fip 

The clear juice {parking to my thirity lip» 

And wheeling {portive o'er my tempting 
board, 

Cull the red ne&tarine for thy luicious 
meal, 

Or from the peach its pulp of fragrance 
fteal, 

And calmly rifle autumn’s choiccft heard. 


Then buzzing hatte thee to the funny field, 

Or drink the perfuine that the moorlands 
rield, 

Or fwifely to fome flowery vale repair, 

There jocund float adown the dimpling 
ftream, 

And meet thy breth’ren in the fetting 
beam, . 


And bathe thy ebon fides in purple air. 
While thoughtlefs failing on the fcented 


yale, 

nen pie flimy threads, the woof of 
death, 

The fpeckled fpider will empierce thy mail, 

And quench thy {pirit wich his tainted 
breath. 


Oh may no tempeft thade thy mirthful day, 

Nor glue thofe filmy wings with whelm. 
ing rain ! 

Oh may no feather’d foe moleft thy way 

And fluttering bear thee to his infant train ! 


May no fierce inmate of the curled brook, 

While o’er his head thou ipeed’ft thy circ- 
ling flight, 

Snatch thee unheeding to his watery nook, 

And ruthlefs force thee from the cheerful 
light, 


Long, long may fummer lengthen out thy 


ear, 

And ties a life fo bright with varied joy, 

A little life which glides uncheck’d by 
fear, 

Tho’ chilling winter hovers to deftroy. 


How different man—he forms the lower- 
ing cloud 

Of gloomy care his happier hours to 
fhroud, 

Fixing on doubtful ill his refilefs eye, 

How wiler far, like thee, with giadfome 
heart 

To catch the tranfports Nature's gifts im< 


part 
And frolic carelefs of futurity.— 


Defcription of an ANCIENT Briton. 


From Mr. Richard’s Poem of ¢£ The 
Aboriginal Britons,’ which gained the 
prize, lait Act, at Oxford. 


RY DE as the wilds around his fylvan 
home 
In favage grandeur fee the Briton roam : 
Bare were his limbs, and ftrung with toil 
and cold, 
By untam’d Nature caft in giant moula, 
O er his broad brawny thouicers, lootely 
ilung, 
Shaggy and long, his yellow ringlets 
1s 
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His wailt an iron-belted falchion bore, 

Maffy, and purpled deep with human gore; 

His fcarr’dand rudely painted limbs around 

Fantaftic horror-ftriking figures frown’d ; 

Which, montfter-like, ev’n tothe confines 
ran 

Of Nature’s work, and left him hardly 
Man. 

His knitted brows and rolling eyes impart 

A direful imiage of his ruthlefs heart ; 

‘Where war, and human bloodfhed, brood- 
ing lie 

Like thunders, lowering in a gloomy fky. 





Porrrair of the fame, after a Defeat. 


When o’erthrown 

More keen and fierce the flame of freedom 
fhone. 

Ye woods, whofe cold and lengthen’d 
tracks of fhade 

Rofe on the day, when fun and ftars were 
made ! 

Waves of Lodore, that from the moun- 
tain’s biow 

Tumble your flood, and fheke the vale 
below ! 

Majeftic Skiddaw, round whofe tracklefs 
fteep, 

Mid the bright funfhine darkfome tempefts 
{weep | 

To you the patriot fled, his native land 

He fpurn’d, when proffered by a con- 
queror’s hand, 

In you to roam at large; to lay his head 

On the bleak rock, unclad, unhous’d, 
unfed, 


mm 
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Hid in the aguith fen, whole days to reft, 

The numbing waters gathered round his 
breaft ; 

To fee defpondence cloud each rifing 
morn, 

And dark defpair hang o'er the years un- 
born, 


Yet here, e’en here, he greatly dar’d to 


lie, 
And drain the lufcious dregs of liberty. 
Outcatt of nature, fainting, wafted, wan, 
To breathe an air his own, and live a 
man, 


Eritaru, written by Mr. Hay ey, 
tor. the Grave-Stone of his Nurfe. 


In Memory of 
SARAH BETTS, Widow, 


Who paffed near fifty years in one Service, 
and died January 2, 41792, aged feven- 
ty-eight years. 


PAREWELL, dear fervant, fince thy 
heavenly Lord 

Summons thy worth to its fupreme re- 
ward, 

Thine was a fpirit that no toil could tire, 

‘When fervice fweat for duty, not for 
hire.’ 

From him whofe childhood, cherifh’d by 
thy care, 

Weather’d long years of ficknefs and de- 
{pair, 

Take, ae may haply touch the bleft 
above, 

Truth’s tender praife, and tears of grate- 
ful love. 


THE THEATRE. 


On Saturday, Dec. 31, the Dramatic 
Romance of Cymon was revived, at 
the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket ; 


with additional airs and mufic. At the 
conclufion of the piece was introduced a 
magnificent proceffion of the knights in 
the dreffes of the warriors and different 
orders of chivalry in former times, par- 
ticularly the Anglo-Saxons, Danes, and 
thofe of England, France, and Norway. 
To thefe are added a grand car, with the 
figures of St. ge and the Dragon ; 
another with a Cupid he r a 
arrow ; the whole accompanied by the 
duke of York’s full band. 

At the conclufion of the proceffion, a 
tournament takes place of both horfe and 
fot, between feveral combatants in ar- 


filver 


mour, who fight with lances, fwords, and 
battle-axes ; three of Hughes’ horfes are 
introduced and managed with much dex- 
terity, the prince of Wales’ Highlander 
makes one of the proceffion, and enters 
the lifts as a champion, fighting with an 
enormous club; againft him a fmall fe- 
male warrior is oppofed, by whom he is 
fubdued.—It is by far the grandeft fpec- 
tacle ever {een upon the ftage. 

The decorations are {plendid and ap- 
propriate, and the new fcenery is among 
the happieit efforts in that ftyle of paint- 
ing. The Arcadian garden is a beauti- 
fully pi€turefqne feene, and that which 
conciuded the piece is uncommonly ele- 
gant. The whole does credit to the pen- 
cil of Mr. Greenwood, , 

The 
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The following is nearly the order and 


principal charaéters of the proceffion ; 
Four heralds, two and twe. 
Trumpets founding. 
Orcheftra filent. 
Anglo-Saxon banners. 
File of foldiers. 
Anglo-Saxon knights. 
March in the orcheftra, 
Soldiers two and two. 
Chain, mail, and battle axes. 
Two knights. 
A knight. 

Two ancient Britifh knights. 
Standards, wolves heads on {pears, 
Two Caledonian knights. 

An efquire. 

Warlike band, confiiting of eighteen 
performers richly dreffed. 
Double drum. 

Blacksand cymbals, playingagrand march, 
Orcheftra filent. 

Six knights, two and two. 

A knight. 

Four knights, with efquires. 
Banner, Dane. 

Four knights, two and two. 
Banner, three crowns. 

Three knights armed cap-a-pié. 
Norman knight. 

Soldiers, in complete armour. 
Indian chief. 

Four Indians, two and two. 

A huntrefs, with greyhounds. 
Attendants. 

Turkith warriors. 

Soldiers. 

Banner. 

Four foldiers, drawing a triumphal car 
laden with trophies and arms. 
Four knights. 

A Scythian warrior. 
Knighis armed cap-a-pié. 

An efquire. 

Standard, Roman eagle. 
Roman knight. 

Twelve Roman knights. 
Knight in black armour cap-a-pie. 
Virgins in white, veiled. 

Page half black and white. 

Knight in white armo 
Virgins in black, veiled. 
Grand march by the band ou the ftage. 
Fairy with filver wand. 

. Furies dragging a chained magician. 


r Cap-a-pie. 


xi 
French knight. 
Soldiers. 
Banner. 
Dwarf. 
Giant. 

Six virgins chained. 
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Banner—Moor. 
Efquire. 
Morefco knight. 
Moors. 
Banner. 
Amazon. 
Attendant Amazons. 
Banner—St. James. 
An efquire. 
St. James... 
drawing a fuperb image of 
St. George. 
Efquires. 
Knights in chain mail. 
Soft mulic in the orcheftra. 
A Cupid leading a knight, covered with a 
filver net. 
Hymen. 
Piping fawns. 

Band of Cupids drawing an altar, flame 
burning, Cupids hovering over it, and 
others feeding doves below. 

Troop of Arcadian ihepherds, drawing 
the car of Cymon and Sylvia. 

The characters of the drama and chorus. 

Many of the charaéters are taken from 
fir Philip Sydney’g Arcadia, in which the 
{cene of the piece is laid ; and the dreffes 
of the knights, armour, &c. are all taken 
from the drawings and defcriptions of the 
beft antiquarians. The additional mufic 
by Mr. Shaw and Storace has much me- 
rit; particularly the overture, which is 
bold and impreffive. 

On Wednelday a tragedy called Hu- 
NIADES, was performed, for the firft time, 
in the fame theatre. The incidents of this 
play are fuppofed to have taken place at 
the celebrated fiege of Belgrade, in the 
beginning of the. fifteenth century, by 
Mahomet the fecond. 

Mahomet, on the point of reducing 
Belgrade, propofes to retire, on obtaining 
the hand of Aymunda, fifter to the minor 
king of Hungary, and who was fecretly 
married to a popular general, the fon of 
the regent. This creates an infurmount- 
able difficulty, even againit the intreaties 
and menaces of the regency and people. 
Mahomet, in a fucceisful effort, makes 
Agmunda prifoner; and finding her in- 
flexibly hed to the general, diffufes a 
report of death, 


cefs, and obtains her hand. 


Soldiers 


impotcs on the prin- 
On being 


called to the ficld, he orders her to be 


guarded, and on any finiiter accident to 
himtelf, to be. poifoned.—Her fecret and 
favourite hufband is victorious ; but fhe 
is poifoned, according to the orders of 
Mahomet, and dies as the Hungarian 
general returns to her refcue. 


Milfs 
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Mif$ Brand of Norwich is the author 
of this play, to which the wrote a prologue 
and whan, and in which fhe performed 
the principal part.—It would be crucl to 
eriticife {uch an undertaking in detail._— 
We fhall only fay, in general, that the 
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play difcovers marks of genius whicli ex- 
perience may lead to the temple of Fameg, 
as it will furnifh her with that judgment 
and dramatic knowledge in which fhe is 
certainly defective. 


CoNTINENTAL AFFAIRS in GENERAL. 


ITaLy. 
Rome, Dec. 1. 

Rince Auguftus, fifth fon of his Bri- 
tannic majefty, has been received by 
his holinefs with the moft dittinguifhed 
rorks of attention and refpe&t. Yetterday, 
cardinal de Bernis informed his royal high- 
mefs, that by exprefs defire of the holy 
father, apartments were ordered to be had 
in readinefs for him in the Vatican ; and 
a fuite of fuperb rooms were accordingly 
prepared. But his royal highnefs politely 
refufed the hofpitable compliment, al- 
leging, as a reafon, the neceffity he was 
under of making Rome his refidence for a 

very fhort duration. 

His royal highnefs received an addrefs, 
on Tuelday lait, from the Dominican 
friars, congratulating him upon his ar- 
rival in Rome. It was accompanied by 
an elegant Latin oration, pronounced by 
father Le Pole, to which his royal high- 
nefs returned a polite anfwer in the fame 
language. 

Several other religious orders have alfo 
addreffed his royal highnefs, each of whom, 
as their feveral fentiments dictated, added 
to their complimentary congratulations al- 
ternate allufions to the political fituations 
of Great Britain and France at this preient 
juncture. 

His royal highnefs 1s the firft Proteftant 
prince who has been offered, by any pope, 
apartments in the apottolic palace; or who 
has received, upon arriving in Rome, 
public congratulations from the clergy. 

Venice, Dec. 10. Intelligence has been 
received here from Zante, that, on the 
2d ultimo, an earthquake happened there, 
which demolifhed many houfes and public 
buildings ; that above fixty perfons had 
pertthed in the ruins ; and alfo that every 
village throughout the ifland had tutiered 
much upon that oceafion. Lond. Gazette. 

PortTucalL. 

Lifbon, Dec. 1. On Sunday night, 
the 27th ult. we had an extraordinary 
earthquake. The firit ihock was felt 
about twenty minutes after eleven, and 
contifted ef five or fix ftrong vibrations, 
fo clofely following each other, that they 
could fcarce be diitinguifhed. After a 

aule of nar five minutes, one very vio- 
bot undulatory motion that thook the 
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whole houfe fucceeded, attended by a loud 
and tremendous crafh, which, after a ruft- 
ling noife and feveral hiffes, like thofe we 
might imagine to proceed from a great 
mafs of flaming iron fuddenly quenched 
in cold water, went off with the report of 
a cannon. Meantime the ftreets were 
crowded with the multitudes flying from 
their houfes, whofe chimnies were falling 
about their ears. ‘The bells of St. Roche 
tumbled in all direétions, and tolled in 
the moft horrible founds. After the firtt 
fright had a little abated, the churches 
were opened and foon filled with multi- 
tudes, to deprecate the mifchiefs of 1755, 
and implore the divine mercy. Between 
fix and feven, her majefty, with her houfe- 
hold, fet out for Belem, followed by al- 
moft every perfon of quality, who retired 
to fome diftance. So lafting was the con- 
fternation, that no bufinefs was done at 
the Exchange, the Cuftom-houfe, or quays. 
The theatres were fhut, and all public 
diverfions forbidden till further orders.— 
Prayers were made three times a day in 
the churches. 
SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Dec. 13. The king has 
at length accepted the notification which 
M. Gaufiin was commiffioned to make 
him, on the part of his moft chriftian ma- 
jetty, of his acceptance of the new con- 
ftitution. ‘That minifter had his baggage 
all ready, and was on the point of de- 
parting, when his Swedifh majetty’s de- 
termination was communicated to him: 
he, in confequence, waited on the king, 
and again prefented the difpatches; and 
his maje(ty opened the packet, containing 
the acceptation of Lewis XVI. M. 
Sougneul, therefore, who has been here a 
long time in expectation of his Swedith 
majeity’s anfwer, is now ready to depart 
with it direétly it is given. No motive is 
afligned for this change in the conduct of 
the king, unlefs it is owing (as we are told 
it is} to the emprefs of Ruffia having ac- 
cepted allo the notification in quettion ; 
accounts of which are a€tually faid to have 
been received from Peterfburgh, whence 
M. de St. Prieit arrived here yefterday, by 
the route of Warlaw, Berlin, Drefden, 
and Copenhagen. 


HIS- 
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HISTORICAL 


JANUARY 2. 

A DREADFUL accident happened, a fhort 

time ago, at Clermont Ferrand, a town 
in France. A number of young perfons 
were colleéted together for a private thea- 
trical. They had chofen for their theatre 
a large room in a ruinous houfe, occupied 
by a peafant. Having diftributed a great 
number of tickets, the room was much 
crowded. Juft at the moment that the 
reprefentation began, the joilts gave way, 
and the whole company, a€tors and fpec- 
tators, fell together, 18 feet, into a ae, 
Notwithftanding immediate affiftance was 
given, 36 of the unfortunate people died 
on the fpot; of thofe who efcaped alive, 
$7 nad yt Be limbs, or were badly 
wounded ; and the reft were only inconfi- 
derably bruifed. 

JANUARY 3. 

The following hint, of importance to 
owners and occupiers of lands, is given by 
Mr. Leyburn, jun. of Hunmanby. This 
gentleman fays, that in order to prevent 
manure {inking too deep in low and {pringy 
meadow or pafture land, a fufficient quan- 
tity of the itrongeit lime that can be pro- 
cured fhould be laid on it; that he has 
ufed Knottingley lime with great fuccefs ; 
the quantity not lets than fix chaldrens to 
a ftatute acre, to be laid on the land in the 
winter feafon. In 12 or 15 months after, 
by putting a {pade into the ground, it will 
be found that the lime will be formed into 
a fol:d body, which will prevent manure 
fioking any lower than the lime, and con- 
fequently the lands will reccive benefit fo 
long as the manure will lait. The lime 
fhould be laid in heaps till it be very wet, 
before it be put on the land. 

JANUARY 4. 

A donation of 3000]. from an unknown 
hand is tranfmitted to the Middlefex hef- 
pital, for the purpefe of eftabuihing a 
Cancer Ward. There is no ward for 
that particular diforder in any hofpital in 
Europe. 

Ten thoufand pounds bank ftock has 
lately been preienicd to the fociety for pro- 
moting Chrittian Knowledge in the High- 
lands of Scotland. I4aac Hawkins Browne, 
efqg. M. P. announced the donation; 
but the name of the donor is to be ever a 
fecret. 

January 5. 

Yefterday, their maictties, the prince of 
Wales, the duke and duchets cf York, 
the duke of Clarence, and fix ¢f the prin- 
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ceffes, went to the fourth reprefentation 
of Cymon, by the Drury-Lane company, 
at the new theatre in the Haymarket. 
Such was the curiofity on this occafion, 
that undefcribable contufion and mifchiet 
enfued, and Mr. Sinith, a gentleman be- 
longing to one of the public offices, loft 
his life. The crowd had affembled at an 
early hour; in confequence of which, 
the itreet doors were fodn opened to the 
lobbies. As foon as the lobby leading to 
the pit was full, by fome means or other 
the door was fhut; numbers continuing 
to aliemble, who withed to get to the pit, 
fuppofed that the door had not been open- 
ed, as it was only five o'clock ; when the 
ufual period arrived for opening, finding 
the door fhut, they grew exceedingly tu- 
multuous, calling out, § Open the door t 
open the door! or down with the houfe !" 
The advanced guard arrived about this 
time, foon followed by the king's guard, 
who attempted to make way, and drive 
the people from the doors, but in vain 5 
they were difperfed from their pofts ; fome 
forced into the highway, and fome under 
carriages ; and, in the general confufion, 
feveral loft their bayonets and fide-arms. 
On or about fix o'clock, the pit-door was 
opened a fecond time ; ner, till this period, 
would the multitude be convinced that 
the door had been opened before, much 
lefs that the houfe was full. 

The uniortunate Mr. Smith was injured 
in the firit attempt to get in; at the con- 
fined entrance he fell down; when they 
gave way a little, the mob clofed and 
trampled upon him. A lady, at tlie fame 
time, hal nearly fhared the fame fate ; fhe 
was got away, but very materially injured, 
and feveral other perfons were much hurt. 

JANuaRy 6. 

Yefterday morning, Mr. Holman, of 
Covent-garden theatre, ringing for his 
fervant, on his not appearing to the bell, 
they found the man, on going into his 
room, dead in his bed. On further exa- 
mination, it appeared he had taken pois 
fon, asa phial, with fome remaining in 
it, was found by his bediide. It feems 
he had been infuring for fome time paft in 
the Ivith lottery, and had gradually parted 
with every thing he had, and having no- 
thing further to hazartl, thus, in defpair, 
at lait parted with life. 

JANUARY 7. 

The Weft India merchants have voted 
a prefent ef go0l, io Captain Bugh, of his 
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majefty’s navy, as a compliment for fer- 
vices rendered while on the Weft India 
ftation. 

They have alfo voted a prefent of a 
handfome fword, value zool. to captain 
Samuel Hood, of the navy, for faving, at 
the hazard of his own life, while on the 
Welt India ftation, the lives of three fea- 
men, who were floating at the mercy of 
the waves, on a raft of timber. The 
captain himfelf left his fhip in a very high 
fea, attended in the boat only by his cox- 
fwain, after an ineffectual remonftrance 
with the whole crew (none of whom durf 
yenture), and with the greateft danger and 
difficulty picked the poor fellows up, and 
brought them on board. 

Plymouth, Jan. 6. Yefterday arrived 
his maielty’s cutter Scaflower, lieutenant 
Webber, who had been fent to Falmouth 
to infpett into the lofs of the Brill Dutch 
frigate (in a heavy gale of wind) of 36 
guns, and 350 men, foldiers and failors. 
She was quite a new fhip, and never at fea 
before. She was bound to Lifbon; and 
to proceed thence to Demaraire in South 
America. Ail the people are faved, ex- 
cept fix. She went on hore between the 
Manacles and Falmouth. 

JANUARY 9. 

Th? inhabitants of Hull, with a degree 
of humanity and hofpitality which deterves 
to be recorded to their honour, entered into 
a fub{cription for the relief of the thip- 
wrecked crew of the Swedifh veffel Sol- 
dermandland, captain Nielfon, which were 
carried in there by captain Barnes. Fifty- 
fix pounds were colleéted, and applied to 
clothing and fuccouring thefe diftreffed 
foreigners. Near nine pounds were de- 
pofited for the fupport of one of them, 
whote arm was fractured, and whe is now 
in the infirmary there. . Captain Nielfon 
and his crew (the above man excepted) 
are returned to their native country, and, 
during their flay at Hull, expreffed their 
warmett gratitude for the feabpnable relief 
afforded them by their humane benefaétors. 

JANUARY Io. 

An enormous globular ftone was laft 
week difcovered in the body of a cart- 
mare, belonging to Bezaliel Angier, efq. 
of Colcheiter, which had died fuddenly ; 
it being two fect in circumference, and as 
perfectly {pherical, as if turned ina lathe ; 
the fuperhcies was fmooth and hard, but 
being penetrated, lefs hard within ; its 
weight is exactly 14lb. avoirdupois ; and 
thefe particulars have been {worn to before 
a maguitrate. 

JANUARY 11. 
The late Mr, Bilhopp (See Page 77), 


died poffeffed of more than 100,000]. He 
has left the great bulk of his fortune to 
his natura’ fon, a very fine youth of 14 
years of age; and to his legitimate fon, 
an infant, he has left but 2ooof. He has 
left the fame .annuity of 2001. to Mrs, 
Bifhopp, his widow, and to the lady who 
lived with him for fo many years. He 
has left his fortune in remainder with 
equal fingularity. It firft goes to his na- 
tural fon—then to his legitimate fon—then 
to his natural daughters—then to his bro- 
thers in order—and failing all thofe, to {ir 
Cecil Bifhopp. 
JANUARY 12. 

On Tuefday, James M‘Manmts, one of 
the nightly patrole, was tried for affault- 
ing Ann Trunkett, and confining her 
againft her will for feveral hours. In the 
courfe of the trial, it appeared, that on 
pretence of fearching Mrs. Trunkett for 
bafe money, he had forcibly pulled all 
the clothes off her back, except her fhift 
and under petticoat, and had otherwife 
treated her with great brutality and inde- 
cency. The facts being fully proved, the 
jury found the defendant guilty. 

JANUARY 14. 

This day, James M‘Manus was put to 
the bar, and judgment being demanded 
on the conviétion of Tuefday laft for a 
violent affault and falfe imprifonment of 
Mrs. Aim Trunkett, Mr. Mainwaring, 
the chairman, faid, ¢ Prifoner, you ftand 
indiéted for a violent affault upon Mrs. 
Ann Trunkett, and alfo for falfely im. 
gg her, under pretence of fearching 

er for counterfeit filver. As a peace- 
officer, you ought to have known that you 
acted illegally ; but, independent of this 
circumftance, the manner in which it was 
conduéted, was cruel and ferocious in the 
higheft degree. This unproteéted woman 
you forced into a back room, and tore 

r clothes from her, even to her linen. 
It is one of the firft duties of a peace- 
officer to proteé& the unoffending fubject 
from violence; but here you were the 
author of that violence yourfelf.—In or- 
der to deter bafe-minded perfons from 
fuch fhocking enormities, the bench have 
determined to make you an example ;_ you 
are therefore to fuffer one year’s imprilon- 
ment in New-prifon, and to pay a fine of 
6s. 8d. to the king..—Mr. Mainwaring 
called Mr. Newport: ¢ This man is not to 
be a turnkey, a waiter, or affiftant-keeper. 
He is to be a clote prifoner; and to have 
no other than the gaol allowance ; and re- 
member that this order be obeyed.” 

= JANUARY 16. : 

On Saturday morning, between one and 

two 
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two o'clock, a dreadful fire broke out at 
the Pantheon in Oxford ftreet; but it wag 
a little after twelve, when Mr. Tempie, the 
fecretary to the opera undertaking, per- 
ceived a fmell, which induced him to fuf- 
pect fome fire about the premifes, and to 
order the watchman, who was conftantly 
ftationed in them during the night, to ex- 
amine the whole. No difcovery refulted 
from this fearch, which was carried into 
every apartment of the houfe, except that 
occupied by the painters in the day-time, 
who had taken the key of it with them. 

Mr. Tempie and his famiiy, the watch- 
man, and a porter, were the only inhabi- 
tants of the building. 

Soon after one, the fmell having con- 
tinued to increafe, another furvey com- 
menced, and a room adjoining to that al- 
lotted to the painters was fomewhat in- 
jured by the fire, which had then nearly 
deftroyed the former apartment, and was 
become fo furious, that thefe perfons were 
able to do little elfé than give the alarm 
and make their efcape. 

The flames foon got to a great height, 
illuminating all the weftern parts of the 
metropolis, and were not much checked by 
what water the engines, when they arrived, 
between two and three, could throw in 
upon them. A quantity of wood-work 
was on the infide of the building, and 
in that part ufed as an opera-houle, the 


whole was on fire at once, the current of ~ 


air and of flame being without the ob- 
ftruétion ufually given by floors and ciel- 
ings. The walls of the building alfo, 
which, by their thicknefs, prevented the 
flames from {preading to the adjoining 
houfes, by their height made it difficult 
to projeét water over them, and the edi- 
fice, notwithftanding the readinefs of the 
firemen, was nearly abandoned to the 
moft deftruciive of elements. 

At length, between four and five o'clock, 
the roof, which was of wood and flate, fell 
in, and the immenfe column of flame arifing 
then toa great height, and continuing for 
feveral minutes, was a moft dreadful and 
fublime object. From this time it was 
apparent, that all the internal part of the 
building muft be entirely loft, and that 
the fecurity of. thofe adjoining mutt de- 
pend chiefly upon the ftrength of the 
party walls. It is the beft proof that can 
be offered of the excellence of the plan 
which provided thefe walls, that, though 
the Panthecn was intirely furrounded by 
houfes, not one of them has futfered da- 
mage beyond the breaking of a window, 
or a tile by the heat. 

"The fire continyed to rage till between 
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fix and feven, and was not intirely ex- 
tage’ at twelve o'clock, on Saturday. 
damage confifts in the deftruéction 
of the elegant theatre raifed for the per- 
formance of operas ; of gll of the apart- 
ments and furniture of the building; of 
the ftock of mufical inftruments, fome of 
them of great value ; of the copied mufic; 
of the wardrobe, fcenery, and ftage ap- 
tus. The walls of the original buiid- 
ing are, perhaps, alfo too much injured to 
permit the renewal of any interior erection. 

What is faved, confits in the books he- 
longing to the treafury of the houfe, and in 
fome few articles from the cotillion-room. 

The original building, it is known, 
coft 60,000). of which only 10,000]. was 
infured, viz. in the Weftminfter office ; 
and, on the property soool. was infured 
in the Pheenix. 

Happily no lives were loft, either by 
the fire, or by the falling of the dome ; 
but the firemen, fifteen or twenty in num- 
ber, had left the cotillion-room only ten 
minutes before the falling of the floor. 

January 18. 

This being the day kept as the anni- 
verfary of her maijefty’s birth-day, there 
was a very numerous and {plendid cqurt at 
St. James’. 

JANUARY 21. 

The neceffary documents have arrived 
from Rome, appointing Dr. Gerrard 
Tearnan, to be Roman Catholic arch- 
bifhop of Cafhel, in the room of the late 
right rev. Dr. James Butler, deceafed. 

JANUARY 25. 

Yefterday came on, in the court of 
king’s bench, a trial at bar, on an eject. 
ment brought by Mr. Everett, the plain- 
tiff, (who claimed to be the heir at law of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Braham) to recover an 
eftate of confiderable value. 

Mr. Mingay, counfel for the plaintiff, 
faid, that his client was admitted by the 
counfel on the other fide to be the -heir at 
law of the deceafed Mrs. Elizabeth Bra- 
ham ; and, in that character, he claimed 
the eftate in queftion. In oppofition to 
his title, a will, alleged to have been duly 
executed by Mrs. Braham, in favour of 
the defendant, was fet up.- The question 
for the opinion of the court would be, 
¢ Whether this was a valid will?” or, in 
other words, § Whether it was exccuted 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Braham, at the time 
fhe was of a fane mind? or whether, if 
fhe were of a fane mind, it was made 
under durefs or improper influence.” This 
caufe, he fait, had been tried in Suffolk, 
but in coneguence of the nots and out. 
ing the trial, it had 
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been agreed, for the fake of juftice, to have 
it retried in London, by a fpecial jury of 
that connty. 

Mr. Erikine next addreffed the jury in 
fupport of the will under which his client 
claimed the eftate in quettion. 

A great body of circumftantial evidence 
was then adduced to fuftain the validity 
of the will. The tendency of this evi- 
dence was to prove, that the defendant 
was a diftant relation of the teftatrix, who 
had fent for a gentleman of the law to 
make her will; that the will in quettion 
was afterward prepared and duly exe- 
cuted by Mrs. Braham, who was in full 
pofleffion of her reafon; that when fhe 
figned it, fhe declared to the witnefles it 
was made by her own dictation; that the 
was not induced to execute it by any du- 
refs, or improper influence: it appeared, 
however, that fhe had fpelled her name 
El:zabath inftead of Elizabeth. 

A number of ‘witneifes were called on 
the other fide, the fubttarice of whofe evi- 
dence was, that Mrs. Braham was inca- 
pacitated both in body and mind to exe- 
cite the will in queftion, which was a 
mere fabrication, and not the tranfeript of 
a correét and found mind : that the was fo 
rauch indifpofed as to have not been known 
to ufe her hand, much lefs to write her 
name, 

The trial commenced at nine o*clock on 
Tuefay morning, and was not concluded 
till two o'clock this morning, when the 
jury returned a verdiét for the plaintiff, 
which fets the will afide, 

Lord Kenyon exprefied his intire ap- 
probation of the verdict. 


IRELAND, 
January 25. 

On Thurfday, Jan. 19, the lord lieute- 
pant of Ireland opened the feflion by the 
tellowing fpeech from the throne : 

‘ My lords and gentlemen, 

€T have it in command from his ma- 
jetty to acquaint you, that fitce the clofe 
of the lat feffion, preliminaries of peace 
have been figned between Ruilia ‘and the 
Porte, and thofe powers are now engag.d 
in negociation for a definitive treaty, which 
his maiefty trufts will compleat the reito- 
ration of tranquillity among the different 
powers of Europe. : 

* His majetty,. convinced of the intereft 
you take in whatevorconcerns his domettic 
happinets, commands me to Scquaint you 
of the nrarriage of his roval highnets the 
Guke cf York and the princeis royal of 
Pruilia, 
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* Gentlemen of the houfe of commoné, 

‘I have ordered the proper officers ta 
lay before you the national accounts ; and 
I truft you will make fuch provifions as 
are necetfary for the exigencies of the ftate, 
and the honourable fupport of his majetty's 
government. 

‘ My lords and gentlemen, 

€ The conftant attention you have fhewn 
to the interefts of Ireland makes it unne- 
ceflary to recommend to you a continuance 
of that wife fyftem of policy, from which 
your country has received fuch ineftimable 
advantages in the increafe of her trade, 
her credit, and manufaftures. It is 
equally unncccflary for me particularly to 
point out the encouragement of your agri- 
culture and attention to your linen ma- 
nufatture. ‘The proteftant charter-{chools 
and other charitable inftitutions will re- 
ceive your accuftomed confidcration. 

‘You may be affured of my zealous 
co-operation to forward every meafure that 
may contribute to the public welfare. I 
fhail pay unremitting attention to the due 
execution of the law, and the maintenance 
of good order and government, {0 effential 
to the continuance of that freedom, pro- 
fperity, and happinefs, which Ireland en- 
joys under his maijsity’s aulpicious reign, 
and under ovr excellent conititution.” 

The lord lieutenant having retired, the 
earl of Carhampton rofe, and moved an 
addrefs to the king, in which were con- 
tained congratulations oh the marriage of 
the duke ot York, and thanks to his ma- 
jelty tor continuing the “earl of Welt- 
morland in the government of Ireland. 

The ‘duke of Leiniter oppoled that part 
of the adcrefs relating to the earl of Weit- 
morland ; and the quettion being put to 
agree to the addrcis,” the houle divided, 
when there appeared, conteats 29, non- 
contents 3. 


AMERICA. 


Lexington, in Kentucky, Nov. 12, 
1791. The following is an éxtract from 
a circular letter of brigadier general Scott 
to ail the county hicutéenants of Kentucky: 

* We have received certain intelligence, 
that the army under general ‘St. Clair has 
been defcated, The lois is very great. 
The garrifon at Fort Jefferfon 18 inter- 
cepted, and many brave wounded gallant 
men are now Icit on ‘the road, unable to 
travel, and without any provifion bur the 
fleth of pack-horfes. ‘This cait requires 
lmmediate exertion. ° I have appomted a 
rendezvous of volunteers at Crag’s Mill, 
the agth inttant, completely equipped with 
arms, emmungion, and twenty dys pro- 

. vilron. 
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vifion. I truft that no exertion on your 
part will be wanting, when the fafety of 
cur country and the lives of brave men are 
in danger. ‘The circumftance requires 
the greateft difpatch, and no friend to his 
country can now be idle.’ 

By feveral gentlemen who arrived in 
this town on Thurfday, we have fome 

articulars of this melancholy defeat. 

hey fay the attack was made by the In- 
dians on the 4th inft. at day-break, and 
continued about four hours ; that we loft 
44 commiflioned officers killed, and 27 
wounded, and about 600 privates, befide 
pack- horfe, bullock drivers, &c. with 
eight pieces of cannon, and all the bag- 

age. 

General St. Clair expefted an aétion; 
the men were drawn up in order of battle, 
and ftood in their ranks all night ; the 
army was formed into a hollow {quare, the 
artillery and baggage in the center. The 
enemy made their attack at the dawn of 
day on all the lines, particularly on the 
rear, which was compo(ed of militia ; they 
were overpowered, and gave way; the 
Indians rufhed on, and were foon poffeffed 
of the artillery, which was retaken ina 
few moments by a company of regulars 
with fixed bayonets; but mo of the 
matroffes being killed, no uf was made 
of it. The a&tion continued obftinately 
till nine o’clock, when our men gave way. 
General St. Clair rallied them, and 
brought off the greater part of the wound- 
ed to Fort Jetierfon, being purfued about 
five miles, where the remains of the army 
and wounded are cooped up, almoft ftarved, 
living on poor packhorfes. 


WEST INDIES. 


Letters from {mais announce the 
death of the countefs of Effingham, confort 


to the governor of that ifland. Her lady- 
fhip died on board his majefty’s frigate the 
Diana, on her paflage to New York, on 
the 13th of O&ober. Her funeral was 
conduéted in the moft honourable manner, 
and at the public expence. All the offi- 
cers of ftate, civil and military, attended 
gn this occafion. 

On the 19th of November died alfo the 

overnor, ‘Fhomas earl of Effingham. 

The French thip Le Sincere, captain 
Guilbert, has arrived at Nantz from Port- 
2u-Prince, which place the lefi the 2d of 
December. She’ brings the dreadful in- 
teiligence, confirming and incrésfing the 
apprehenfions formed for the inhabitants 
of St. Domingo, that twenty-cight iflets, 
or necrly helt cf the town of Port-au- 
Prince, hove been confumed by fire, pure 
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pofely applied to it by the mulattoes, who 
were irritated by the death of a free negro 
enfuing upon a quarrel between him and a 
white cannoncer. ‘Two cannoneers were 
immediately fhot upon their pofts, and 
feveral parts of the town were prefently 
afterward fet fire to. 


EAST INDIES. 

The Swallow Packet, captain Curtis, 
from Madrafs, with diipatches from ear] 
Cornwallis, was forced, on Thurfday the 
26th intt. into Briftol, by ftrefs of wea- 
ther. The next day, the captain arrived 
at the India Houfe ; but the particulars of 
his difpatches were not publifhed in the 
Gazette of Saturday night. ' 


BIRTHS. 
L4 DY of Thomas Boothby Parkyns, 
efg. M. P. a daughter. 

At Paris, Countefs of Cholmondeley, 
a fon and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 
V Kécount Molyneux, to the hon. mifs 
Elizabeth Craven, fifter of lord Cra- 
ven. 

George Frederick Ryves, efq. of the 
royal navy, to mifs Catharine Elizabeth 
Arundel, daughter of the hon. James 
Everard Arundel. 

Hon. William Hay, brother to th: earl 
of Errol, to mifs Jane Bell, daughter of 
the Inte Matthew Bell, efg. colonel of the 
Northumberland militia. 

Right hon. Robert Hobart, to Mrs. 
Adderley, reli& of the late Thomas Ad- 
derley, efq. 

Robert Heron, efq. to mifs Amelia 
Mann, daughter of fir Horace Mann, bart. 

Sir Frederick Eden, bart. to mils Smith, 
of Bond-ttreet. 

Vifcount Killmorey, to mifs Cotton, 
daughter of dir Robert Salufbury Cotton, 
bart. 

H. C. Guinbleten, efq. captain in the 
13th regiment of dragoons, to the hon. 
mifs Sarah Mafley, fifter of lord Maffey, 

George Gipps, efg, M. P. for Cantcr- 
bury, to mifs Lawrence, daughter of the 
late Dr. Lawrence. 

Richard Walpole, efq. fon of the hon. 
Richard Walpole, to mifs Fliza Hammet, 
daughter of fr Benjamin Hamm.t. 

DEATHS. 
BE Dward Bithopp, efq. uncle to fir Coeff 
Bihopp, bart. Sec page 74. 

‘Dewayger vilcountefs Galway. 

Edward duke of Somerfet. 

Sir Themas Cave, bart. M.P. fe 
Leicetterfhire. 

Rear admiral John Hale. 

D:. Geczge Horne, bithop of Norwich. 

Lady 
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Lady Jane Gordon, great aunt to the 
duke of Gordon. 


PROMOTIONS. 
H ON. Henry Wefley—Secretary of 
legation to the court of Sweden. 
John Wentworth, efq.—Licutenant- 
governor of Nova Seotia. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 
DECEMBER 31. 
Ofes Laney, of ‘Tavifteck-ftreet, Co- 
vent-gardep, Jace-merchant. 

Jonathan Sedgwick, of Fifh-ftreet-hill, 
Lendon, warehoufeman. 

William Thurman, of St. John, Wap- 
ping, cheefemonger. 

Thomas Hervey, of Blackheath, in 
Kent, builder. 

William Henry Hall, of St. Paul, Brif- 
tol, hookfeller. * 

William Mould, of St. Clement Danas, 
pawnbroker. 

Samuel Kinder, of Afhton-under-Line, 
in Lancafhire, dealer. 

Benjamin Bullocke, of Penzance, in 
Cornwall, mercer. 

JANUARY 3. 

Rebecca Floud, widow, and John 
Shiles, of Excter, haberdafhers, and part- 
ners. 


Samuel Gapper Pinney, of Thorn- 
combe, in Devonfhire, clothier. 
JANUARY 7. 
Benjamin Hewer, of Exeter, 
keeper. 


fhop- 


JANUARY ro. 

Margaret, otherwife Margrett Turner, 
of Paddington, widow, victualler. 

John Francis Morier, of Temple-Milis, 
in Effex, callico-printer. 

Jofeph Corns, and Peter Corns, of 
Maachefler, cornfafiors and partners. 

Edward Barnes, of Llewerllyd-Mill, 
in Flinthhire, miller. 

JANUARY 14. 

Charlotte Court, and Alexander Web- 
fier Court, of Red-lion-ftreet, Clrken- 
well, merchants and copartners, (carry- 
ing on trade under the firm of widew 
Court and fon.) 

John Friend, of Dartford, in Kent, 
f.lumonger. 

Chriitopher Poirrier, of Prince’s-ftrect, 
Cavendif-fquare, merchant. 

Edward Kagueneau, of Exeter, mer- 
chant. 

John Crowther, of Kent ftreet, South- 
wark, in Surry, mattrats-maker. 

Richard Simptoi, of Chuwing-crofs, 


ead 
y .tner. 
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Euzebio Luiz d’ Oliveira, of Providence. 
row, Moorfields, wine-merchant. 

Edward King, of Kent-ftreet, in Surry, 
broom-maker. 

JANUARY 17. 

Benjamin Hobley, of Gofwell-ftrect, 
back-maker. 

Henry Bonner, of Red-lion-ftreet, 
Southwark, in Surry, cornchandler. 

James Rofs, of Gracechurch-ftreet, 
London, merchant. 

James ‘Tunniclitfe, of Launcefton, in 
Cornwall, linen-draper. 

Thomas Bradley, of Almondbury, in 
Yorkfhire, merchant. 

John Watts, of High-ftreet, Mary-le- 
bone, mariner. 

JANUARY 21. 

Hugh White, of Hofier-lane, diftiller. 

Robert Bradberry, of Tottenham-court- 
roid, muficaj-initrument-maker. 

John Flowers, of Norton-falgate, flop- 
feller. 

Daniel Bumpfted, of Bifhopfgate-ftreet 
Without, grocer. 

William Dell, of Lambeth-road, in 
Surry, pzinter. 

James Carey, of Little Cagter-lane, 
carpenter. 

William Park, of Halfway-houfe, in 
the parith of Scaleby, in Cumberland, 
dealer in horfes. 

Edmund Lord, of Manchefter, cotton- 
fpinner. 

John Perry, of Newport, in the Ifle of 
Wight, mealman. 

Robert Williams, of Gwyddelwen, in 
Merionethfhire, beafts-jobber. 

Charles Smith, of Cheapfide, hofier. 

Robert Grant, of Upper Thames-ftrect, 
printer. 

JANUARY 24. 

Richard Palmer, of Theydon Boys, in 
Effex, brickmaker. 

Henry Cohen, of Oxford, filverfmith. 

John Underwood, of Havant, in Hants, 
butcher. 

William Porter, of Newport, in the Ifle 
of Wight, baker. 

Thomas Plews, of Charing-crofs, fhoe- 
maker. 

Charles Johnfon, of Manchefter, futian- 
manufa&urer. 

Jacob Ergas, of Prefcot-ftreet, Good- 
man’s-fields, merchant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
V ORKS of John Whitchurft, F. R. $. 
with Memoirs of his Life and Wri- 
tings, 4to. 1B 1s. boards. 


Peat on Eleéiricity and Magnetifm, 2s. 





FOR JANUARY, 1792. 


Snape’s Treatife on Farriery, folio, 31. 
s. boards. 

Colle&tion of Cafes, with Opinions of 
Mr. Booth, &c. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Cooper’s Oriental Moralift, 12mo. 3s. 
éd. 

Knox’s Sermons on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, 8vo. 7s. 

Hawtry on the Various Opinions of 
the Philofophical Reformers, particularly 
Paine’s Rights cf Man, 3s. 

Bagatelle, or Bath Anniverfary, a 
Poem, 15. 6d. 

High Church Politics, 3s. 6d. 

Macleod’s Efflay toward a Hiftory of 
the Principality of Scotland, 4to. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Tindal’s Juvenile Excurfions in Litera- 
ture and Criticifm, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Walcott’s Synopfis of Britith Birds, 2 
vol. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Billington, Svo. 4s. 
6d. fewed. 

Cumberland’s Calvary, or Death of 
Chrift, an epic Poem, gto. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Pleafures of Memory, a Poem, 4to. 
4s. 6d. 

Warburton’s Roman Hiftory, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Andrews’ Plans and Defcriptions of 
Cities, 4to. boards, 1]. 1s. plain, 2]. 2s. 
coloured. 

Theatrical Di€tionary, 12mo. ¢§s. 

Medical Commentaries, for 1791, 6s. 
boards. 

Sayer’s Poems, 8vo. 5s. 

Fugitives, a Comedy, 1s. 6d. 

Vaughan’s Medical Effay on Modern 
Clothing, $vo. 3s. boards. 

Stone’s Examination of Burke’s 
fleCtions, 8vo. 4s. fewed. 

Stone’s Call to the Jews, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. 

Key to the Pilgrim’s Progrefs, 12mo. 
3S. 

Law’s View of the Rifing Refources in 
Bengal, large 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Lord Gardenftone’s Travelling Memo- 
randums, 12mo. 35. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Baronefs, 2 vol. 6s. 

Female Werter, 2 vol. 6s. 

Refleciions on Cruelty toward the Brute 
Creation, 2s. 6d. boards. 

Mariti’s Travels through Cyprus, &c. 
vol. 3. 6s. boards. 

Deiincations of the Heart, 3 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Murray's Evidences of the Jewith and 
Chriftian Revelation, 8vo. 58. 

Moliley’s Efizy on Archery, Sve. 8s. 


d 


e- 
c 


Peck Loaf, 2s. 2d, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN 


January 14, 1792. 


By the Standard Winchefter Buthel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Bar. Oats. Bea. 
$ y Po d.|s. djs. de 
London 5 313 413 Si 513 7 


INLAND COUNTIES, 


Middlefex 6 6}3 
Surry 4 
Hertford 2 
Bedford 

Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefer 
Waryick 
Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radnor 


MARITI 


Effex 

Kent 
Suffex 
Softoik 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Darham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglefea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Someriet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hants 
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